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A SONG. 





BY WILBUR UNDERWOOD. 





ITTLE winds that run 
Over the flowered land, 
Golden wine of the sun 
Poured with the air from verge to verge, 
Brimming the hollow of my hand— 
Teach me to forget the urge, 
The dark desire to understand. 


L 


Make me for this brief hour 
Unvexed as the grasses nigh, 

Sure as the slender flower, 
Vast as the wind-swept sky, 

Unheeding and unasking 

The whither and the why. 


REFLECTIONS. 


Beauty Spots. 
71 new library on the site of the present Exposition 
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and Music Hall can not be inaugurated before the 
ending of the World’s Fair, but the million dollars 
given by Mr. Carnegie will be immediately available for use in 
the establishment of the branch libraries provided for in the 
Scotch iron-master’s munificent gift. The MIRROR wishes 
to call attention to the fact that in the disposition, through- 
out town, of these branch libraries there will be afforded 
a splendid chance to do a great deal for the bringing about 
of the New St. Louis. The branch libraries can be made 
focal points for the beautification of the city. Wherever a 
a branch library is planted, there should spring up a pretty 
and pleasant neighborhood. The branches should be 
located according to the willingness of neighborhoods to 
undertake to dress themselves up into fitness to receive the 
library. Each branch building should be as artistic as 
possible, to make it an object lesson in beauty to its 
neighborhood. It should be a sort of center whence 
should radiate a palpable, visible, esthetic influence. It 
should, if possible, be located so as to be the center of a 
small park. It should have a lawn about it and, if possible, 
flower beds anda fountain in the lawn. It should be made 
a kind of germ of artistic taste planted in the neighborhood, 
something that would induce the neighborhood to try to 
live up to it. In Paris the municipality has had much 
success in planting fountains and monuments, and opening 
small plazas in quarters that have been ramshackle, seedy, 
decrepit, almost slums, and in finding that, in the course of 
a very short time, these quarters began to spruce up and 
clean themselves; the old buildings were replaced with 
new, the slovenly citizens began to care for appearances 
and the whole exterior presentment of the quarters had 
changed. If it be given out that branch libraries will be 
located only in places where the people of the neighbor- 
hood agree todo something to beautify the surroundings 
it is easy to see how soon each branch library site 
would be the core of a beauty spot. Neighborhoods should 
be quick to see the value of a branch library site, and should 
be willing to do something to secure it. Each branch 
library will enhance the value of the property about it. 
It should draw tenants of a finer quality to that neighbor- 
kcod. It should make every quarter so honored a point of 
higher municipal civilization. The people living about it 
should care more for clean streets, nicely kept lawns, 
neatly painted houses, neater tree-boxes, more general 
order and decorativeness. The branch libraries will be 
built on sites to be donated, but they should not be built on 
sites that are not proper. They should not be put up in 
out-of-the-way places. They should not be located solely 
because some one wants to help his property, but rather, 
with a view to helping as much property over as wide an 
area, containing as many people, as possible. They should 
be located carefully, not wherever a lot may happen to be 
given. Neighborhoods clamoring for improvements should 
be preferred as places to plant branches. Citizens of 
localities should be consulted, even though land-poor 
donors want to give sites to help out their land. So many 
libraries are to be erected in the city, divided into such 
and such sections. The Library Board should map out its 
plans and then summon the people of the sections in which 
it is proposed the libraries shall be located, calling upon 
them to state what they will do, along the lines indicated in 
this paragraph, to secure the location and make the 
neighborhood worthy of the institution. In this way, it 
strikes the MIRROR, we could get the City Beautiful Move- 
ment a-going over the entire city at once, giving us a 
dozen, or perhaps more, foci for the manifestation of our 
new-found civic pride. 


The Young Men 
THE value of memberships of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
of St. Louis, has risen, in about five months, from $50 to 
nearly $500. This is a sign of new St. Louis and of new 
St. Louis as represented by the President and the Directors 
of the Exchange. The young men have taken hold, They 
have revised the rules of the Exchange to make member- 
ships fewerin number. They have put upon membership 
such restrictions as makeit less easy for any one to be- 
come amember. They are concentrating trading on the 
floor. They have modernized the rules. They even made 
a New York man who wanted to become a member, the 
other day, come all the way from Gotham to stand ex- 
amination, exactly as a St. Louis man must go personally 
to New York to be examined for membership on the Ex- 
change there. The work of “the kid administration” is 
telling so that the Exchange is actually becoming the in- 
stitution it ought to be, and if the present rate of progress 
be continued there is little doubt that Exchange certificates 
will go to $1,000 or $1,500 in the coming six months. The 
work of Director Otto Teichmann, alone, in revising the 
rules to put them in touch with modern methods and to 
eliminate the archaisms of the old days, involved a personal 
study of the rules of every important Exchange in the 
United States anda selection of the best. Such enthu- 
siastic labor by one director is characteristic of the entire 
present board and the indefatigable President. The Ex- 
change was effete. It is now efficient. It was dead. It is 
now alive. The young men are in chargeand pushing 
things, pushing them strenuously and intelligently, This 
is the day of the young men in St. Louis in every line of 
effort. They are having their swing and sweep in every- 
thing butone. The World’s Fair appears to be the last 
ditch in which fossilism is entrenched, but the dead ones 
must be eliminated there, too, and they will be before 1904 
or 1905. 
st 
New Political Parties 
THE other day a lot of political misfits, cranks and re- 
formers, the flotsam and jetsam of two orthree defunct 
“parties,” got together in Louisville and organized 
themselves into a national political organization. They 
“viewed with alarm” and they “pointed with pride” and 
went through all the regulation exercises of a representa- 
tive, deliberative body. -But when the total results of the 
convention are boiled down, distilled and held up to the 
light of rational inspection, the labored process yields but 
two new facts, viz.: “Government ownership of all public 
utilities” as a paramount issue, and “The Allied People’s 
Party” as the name of a political party. These are the 
twin mice brought forth by that travail at Louisville. 
There were many men of intelligence in the assemblage, 
some of them were orators of rare force, all of them were 
‘fof age.’? They spent days wrangling over by-laws, rules, 
titles and platforms, and went home strutting with the stu- 
pendous realization of having “started something” with a 
new name and a new pass-word. Reflecting men, who 
know that great political parties are evolved and not born 
will smile at the theatrical fanfarronade which attends all 
such movements. It reminds one of the perennial up- 
springing of new religions, of new “schools” of medicine, 
and the thousand and one cults which amuse the wise mi- 
nority while they confuse the multitudes. America is 
crowded with men and women who fancy that a church or 
a political party can be “started” just like a play, or a club, 
or asinging society. They do not realize that the great 
parties and the great religions are the necessary and inevi- 
table consequences of truths, of conditions, of reasons as- 
sembled from all ages, from all systems and applied for the 
betterment of man and of the society which the centuries 
have evolved. The great political parties are not causes 
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but the effects of many basic causes which seem supported 
by reason and forced by events. Religion is the beginning 
of nothing, the end of nothing; it isa means, composite of 
all wisdom and virtue, to an end unfathomed but inevita- 
ble. Aplatform and a name cannot make a political party 
any more than a steepled house, some candles and a ritual 
can make achurch. Yet, while we may smile at the new 
“parties” and the new “churches,” we cannot overlook the 
motives which energize them. Fairly regarded they are 
the scattered, incoherent, but earnest protests of the malcon- 
tents of the older systems. The reformer is the self- 
appointed critic of self-sufficient orthodoxy. Dowieism, 
with allits vulgar crudities, is a protest against ecclesiasti- 
cal feudalism and theological epicurianism. Populism, or 
what is left of it, is a multitude chorusing for the same 
individual benefits which it would deny to organized indus- 
tries. As it is the purpose of religion and of politics to voice 
the wishes and supply the needs of all, so each new move- 
ment or cult, howsoever futile and evanescent in itself, 
points to some flaw, some lack, some blunder in established 
systems. If there is good reason for the foundation of that 
dissenting party, it is the business of the parent system to 
regard it. The vitality of all established methods of gov- 
ernment and belief depends upoo an aptitude and will to 
seize upon all reasons, all realities, all conditions, and to 
embody them in a symmetrical evolution and growth. 
se 
Free Silver for Filipinos 

REPUBLICANS in their Philippine government bill have 
given the Filipinos free silver and more of it. Silver is 
to be coined at Manila on the 16-to-l basis. The new silver 
dollars for the Filipinos are to be good only on the islands. 
The Filipinos are to have silver dollars that will be worth 
only half a dollar each. The official dollar will be equiva- 
lent to what the soldiers in the islands call the “mex.” If 
the MIRROR is not mistaken, the country will find, before 
very long, that on the currency and coinage features of the 
Philippines’ government bill, the Republican party has 
made concessions to Mr. Bryan’s theory of finance that may 
reopen the entire silver question. The bill appears to put 
the islands “on a silver basis,” and if that is right in the 
archipelago, the people will want to know why it is not 
righton the continent. About the only logical defence of 
Free Silver for the Pailippines is that Free Silver is just 
about good enough for people like the Filipinos, and that 
defense involves a deliberate moral obliquity which the 
people will not tolerate. 

se 
Platt and the Trusts 

IN a rather silly spasm of facetiousness Senator Platt, 
of New York, the other day, addressed his brethren of the 
Amen Corner, thus: “There are trusts to be looked after. 
So fully have they engaged the country’s capital, so 
potentially have they developed its resources, so completely 
have they employed its labor, that unless we shall soon get 
them under restraint they are likely to make us not only 
the granary, but the factory and the banking-house of the 
world. How, therefore, to prevent men from using their 
brains to their own and the public welfare is a problem 
which, if the Department of Justice were not engaged up- 
on it, I should assuredly bring to the attention of the Amen 
Corner.” These after-dinner flippancies of the New York 
boss seem to have made quite a hit with the Senatorial 
club-fellows who know what it costs to be a member of the 
American House of Lords. They will probably be bandied 
across the directors’ tables of the Northern Securities 
company and the United States Steel corporation as “real 
witty,” but tothe American people who know something 
of the evil as of the good possibilities of “industrial com- 
binations,” Mr. Platt’s abortive attempt to ridicule the 
Department of Justice in its consideration of monopolistic 
encroachment is neither wise nor witty. Mr. Platt’s allu- 
sion to the trusts’ devotion to “the public welfare” would be 
odious if it were not asinine. Most observant people know 
that there are great commercial advantages in allied enter- 
prises, especially for the dignitaries, Senatorial or 
managerial, who are in on the ground floor, but nobody, ex- 
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cept a fool or a knave, would say that the American people 


are indebted to the trusts. Mr. Platt is no fool. Neither 
is he a wit. When he speaks the public insists on taking 
him seriously. Anyhow, Chauncey Depew wears the cap 
and bells more gracefully and one court buffoon should be 
enough even for the court of the upper chamber. 
FF SF 
Watch Out for Him 

THE whole country should keep its eye upon Mr. James 
A. Reed, the young man who was re-elected Mayor of 
Kansas City, last Tuesday. He is made of the right stuff 
and will go far. He is a man of fine appearance and fine 
mind. He has courage and he has magnetism. He won 
his fight, last week, inthe face of a fearsome opposition. 
He had against him two powerful newspapers, the Kansas 
City Star and the Kansas City Journal. He was fought in 
his own party by the rabble element and by the corpora- 
tions. Hehad been under fire for four years. He won 
out; why?Because he had the people with him, because he 
had the courage to say “no” to corporations and gangsters 
that wanted to “run” him and, through him, the town. He 
had come out for public rights as against monopoly and for 
clean government as against spoils. He had never com- 
promised on his principles, and even though obstructed and 
opposed at every turn, he managed, during his first term as 
Mayor, to do not a little toward making Kansas City a good 
town to live in. His work told for itself, even though his 
opponents controlled the chief media through which the 
public might learn of it—the press. He made no surrender 
to the machine elements. He ranon his record, on what 
he had done and tried to do, and he told the people his story 
in speeches that must have made the campaign an esthetic 
treat. He has a face as fine, a voice as musically strong, a 
personality with much the same clutch as Bryan’s. He 
has wit and he has rhetorical fluency and, withal, while 
being a talker, his talk shows evidences of thought. He 
has youth and energy and learning, and sympathy with new 
ideas. He makes friends and supporters and holds them, 
when they are not of the sort that want to use him against 
public interests. He is not ademagogue. He is not a 
trimmer. He is patient under attack and he has tact with 
his enemies as with his friends. Socially a delightful man, 
he has public dignity and despises the cheap, clumsy 
affability of the “politician.” He is a candidate now, 
they say, for Governor of Missouri. Given opportunity, 
he may be in the lists for the Senatorship or for the 
Presidency. The country will hear from him, and when 
it hears, it will listen, for he has the charm. He will 
eclipse Champ Clark and challenge the political laurels of 
Stone and David R. Francis and, unless Fate play some 
trick, will be, within the next five years, the leading Mis- 
sourian in the public eye. He is much of a man himself, 
and his town will not fail to push him forward to represent 
it conspicuously in a National fashion. He ranks right up 
with the best modern type of Mayor; with Low, of New 
York; Harrison, ot Chicago; Tom Johnson, of Cleveland; 
Rolla Wells, of St. Louis—men of character, of ideas, of 
nerve, of independence, of public spirit, of sagacity and 
utter disregard of everything but duty in the posts to which 
they were called. 

se 
Mr. Folk, the Law and the Press 

Mr. JOSEPH W. FOLK, of this city, is one of the most 
famous men in the land to-day. He is justly famous. He 
has done a great work in exposing municipal corruption. 
He has done this work against great odds—against wealth 
and influence and hoary custom of the place. All honor to 
the young man, and may he never lose his present modesty. 
For here, now, I would say unto him that those who live by 
newspaper fame invariably perish of the newspapers. I 
would have Mr. Foik beware of the danger lurking in his 
frequently printed photograph, of the poison in the editor- 
ial pat on the back, of the traps, pitfalls and gins that lurk 
in an official’s lending ear to the temptings of the news- 


paper crusader. The sensational press will constantly urge 


him on to big things—for them. They will expect him 
always to be doing the grand spectacular. 


They will try to 





use him to boom themselves and their circulations. They 
are doing it now, and they will press harder, later. A day 
will come when he can not go with them, when his sense of 
duty may cause him to differ fromthem. Then they will 
turn upon him and rend him with a savagery as great as 
their present flatulent flattering. Mr. Folk, so far, has 
done his duty and has professed to have done no more. 
Along that line of procedure lies the safety of this bravely 
brilliant young man’s future. He must guard against fall- 
ing into a course of action prompted by desire to stand well 
with the newspapers. He represents the State. He 
represents Justice. He does not represent partisan clamor, 
mob clamor, or newspaper clamor for “victims.” The 
Circuit Attorney’s duty is to ascertain truth in causes in 
which he participates, and it is as much his duty to ascer- 
tain innocence as it is to ascertain guilt. He is a prosecu- 
tor, not a persecutor. This he knows and feels, but the 
press calls loudly upon him for convictions. He must con- 
vict. He must “get results.” The press all about him ham- 
mers away upon the assumption that everyone accused of 
anything in connection with municipal legislation is guilty. 
This assumption blasphemes the fundamental law. The 
law does not want victims. It wants justice. It wants 
men tried by forms of law, not sacrificed to hot public 
clamor. The law is not concerned to provide the news- 
papers with material for “scare heads,” big half-tone cuts 
and other devices to producethrills. The incessant demand 
is: “Convict! Convict!! Convict!!!” The cry before any 
evidence is submitted is: “Guilty.” And yet, in actual fact, 
the only established guilt is that of the State’s witnesses, 
who confess to having bribed officials. It is not fair to in- 
flame the public mind against men to be tried by members 
of the public for their liberty. It is not just to create a pub- 
lic feeling of which it may be said that it is such that it will 
convict anyone upon any evidence, or none. Yet this is 
what the newspapers appear to be doing every day. They 
praise Mr. Folk for one conviction obtained, for two de- 
fendants fled. They will damn him heartily for the first 
failure to convict. They have tried and sentenced every- 
body, and they expect Mr. Folk to “deliver the goods.” 
Mr. Folk’s simple duty is to present the facts against the 
accused and show their bearing upon the charge. As said 
above, Mr. Folk knows all this, and knows it well. 
Hitherto he has borne himself equably ‘as State’s counsel. 
It is to be hoped he will so continue and that he will be 
especially wary of newspaper adulation, for it is sure to 
cease the very moment Mr. Folk is brought to the point at 
which he must, as a lawyer and a gentleman anda Christian, 
refuse to deliver scalps to the press clamant. Mr. Folk 
must do his duty, and he will do it all the better if he will 
remember that the very newspapers so ready now to use 
him praisefully,to further their own self-advertisement, are 
equally ready to asperse his motives, ridicule his abilities, 
and rip open his reputation, the moment he may appear to 
falter in the course they mark out for him. Mr. Folk 
must beware of the newspapers. They are beginning to 
make too much of him, and thusareinjuring him. They are 
beginning to tell him what, how and who he shall do. He 
had better not heed them. He will do well to keep himself 
close to the fact that his duty is to the State, to himself as 
a citizen, and it is no part of his duty to be a sort of tool of 
the newspaper to give official stamp to their, often peculiar 
and sometimes atrocious, forms of enterprise. 
. aa 
The Old Cry of ‘‘Wolf’’ 
FROM Kansas and the Southwest the annual wail of the 

calamity-howler has come. We have been warned that the 
wheat has been frozen out and that the coming crop isa 
foregone failure. This Jeremiad is one of the perennial 
“space-killers” of the average Kansas newspaper corre- 
spondent. It can be found in the old “strings” of the 
grasshopper journalist for the past ten years. It is one of 
those impalpable, evanescent fakes that “goes” with tele- 
graph editors because it is not actionable at law, cannot be 
traced or disproved in a few minutes and is forgotten by 
thetime Mr. Farmer has a shed on his crops. Last year 
there was an awful howl about the drouthin Kansas. But 








the State came tothe front with the best wheat yield in its 
history. This year we are to expect a wheat failure, but 
unless all signs fail, the corn crop will more than make up 
any financial deficiency in winter wheat. Experience has 
proved that the only thoroughly reliable reports and pre- 
dictions about Kansas crops and agricultural prospects that 
come out of the Sunflower State, are written by Secretary 
of Agriculture Coburn. But he can’t catch up with all the 
lies sent out from Kansas. Asked for an opinion about the 
coming wheat crop he said: “The percentage of wheat 
yield will probably be considerably smaller than last year. 
I have accurate reports of many fields in which the plants 
show withered and stunted, doubtless from the extraordi- 
nary depths of frost. But the acreage planted is greater than 
last year, and will probably offset the loss in percentage of 
yield. Immense crops of corn are being planted and the 
weather conditions are all favorable to a banner yield of 
corn and all diversified crops.” Secretary Coburn’s stand- 
ing as a crop expert is based upon years of accurate study 
and invariably successful estimating of production. If he 
would only syndicate his utterances to the newspapers of 
America he would reassure the markets, reduce telegraph 
tolls and put the calamity howler out of business. 
Fe 
Cure For Boodling 
THE famous Grand Jury report rocommending a single 
house of aldermen as a cure for boodling is a “mess.” The 
cure for boodling is to leave the alderman nothing to sell. 
Public ownership of public utilities is the cure for 
franchise boodling. There is no other. 
st wt 
A Heifer and a Hint for Bryan 
A FINE heifer passed through the State of Missouri, a 
few days ago, billed to “Wm. J. Bryan—Farmer, Lincoln, 
Neb.” gIt is good to note that the consignee in this case 
has evidently made up his mind to become bucolic for a 
while to come. The Lincoln papers will doubtless teem 
with little locals such as “Bill Bryan, on the west eighty, 
near the creek, in Franklin township, has got him a new 
heifer. Bill is doing well. The heifer is a beaut.” 
“Bill Bryan has painted his barn gray. Bill used to be for 
silver when he was in politics.” In the peacefnl atmos- 
phere of lowing kine, waving corn, and agricultural 
reports, let us leave him as severely alone as we trust he 
will leave us. If he has speeches to make, let him make 
them to the corn; the corn, with its golden tassels, mock- 
ing him out of his.own soil. Let us hope he makes a good 
farmer. A good farmer is always a good thing for the 
country; an ebullient demagogue is always a nuisance. 
Farmer Bryan, in the seclusion of his barn, probably 
has visions of Cincinnatus. Idle dreams, Farmer B., 
dreams, dead-sea fruit. Cultivate the soil, and the country 
will take care of itself. 
st 
The Cigarette Mystery 
THERE is talk in Indiana and Michigan of framing laws 
that will make the smoking of cigarettes a misdemeanor. 
Probably the enactment of such a law would be futile, but 
that it should be even considered, is another notable proof 
of the zeal of the anti-cigarette crusaders—mostly women— 
now active in nearly all States. Ninety-nine out of 
a hundred professed haters of cigarettes are persons 
who do not smoke and are, therefore, not perfectly qualified 
to make good their condemnation of the habit. Indeed,some 
of their assertions are so palpably foolish or untrue, as to 
incur the derision or disbelief of those whom they wish to 
save. Some say that “gutter snipes,” stems and other vile 
ingredients are used in the making; or that the arsenic in the 
paper poisons the smoker; or that the nicotine of the 
tobacco injures the heart and lungs. The combined or in- 
dividual results of these evils will, they say, undermine the 
health of the body and unhinge the mind. Many doctors 
of ability and sincerity have added scientific testimony to 
the statements of lay zealots, and the baneful effects of the 
cigarette seem so glaring and real to its opponents, that 
they wonder at the fatuity of the man who yet smokes 
the tabooed thing, and now would force morality and health 
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upon him by making his perversity acrime. But the men 
who smoke cigarettes say that the tobacco so served is of 
the best, that the poisonous effects of arsenic, nicotine and 
smoke, if they be poisonous, are not so potent as to destroy 
their vitality, weaken ¢heir bodies or shatter their intellects. 
Doctors can be found who will say that cigarette smoke has 
no perceptible influence on the organs and functions of the 
body, while others even contend that smoking as a sedative 
or asa microbe killer does more good than harm. And 
these defenders of cigarette smoking know, or ought to 
know, what they are talking about. Now the best argu- 
ment against the cigarette, although furnished willy-nilly 
by its victims, is seldom learned or used by the unselfish 
reformer. For instance; there never was a cigarette vic- 
tim of average intelligence who was not pursued by a re- 
lentless and, usually, impotent desire to “swear off.” If 
he were good at introspection, he could tell you that the 
craving for cigarettes annoyed his self respect, and that its 
indulgence made for idleness and useless day-dreams. He 
would note that while his mind seemed even more alert 
under the influence of the habit, the power to act out his 
conceptions promptly and diligently, grew less and less. 
Close observers know that the philosophy of the habitual 
cigarette smoker is epitomized in a sentence: “What's the 
use?” Anti-cigarette enthusiasts are forever reiterating 
the bald charge that “Cigarette smokers never amount to 
much.” Perhaps this is true, but the hopelessness of the 
charge as a warning is proved by the unspoken answer of 
the smoker whose acts and thoughts chorus, “What’s the 
use?” If the scientists get busy with this phase of the sub- 
ject they may discover a scientific reason for the fact that 
the odd mental attitude of the cigarette smoker is the effect 
and not the cause of his slavery. For,if he thought that there 
was no use in quitting the habit, he would not be forever 
“swearing off.” Users of morphine, cocaine, opium and 
whiskey are not given to this haunting, helpless desire to 
“quit.” It seems to be peculiar to the cigarette habit. The 
wise know that the will is weaker each time it meets with 
defeat from within. The cigarette smoker should know 
that each impotent effort at self-denial weakens the next at- 
tempt, till, finally, the promptings of his reason to try again 
are answered by the question that is as the voice of his 
changed nature, “What’s the use?” This marked im- 
potence of the will, including destruction of mental dis- 
cipline, is so peculiar to the victims of the cigarette habit as 
to excite wonder that the doctors have not traced it to its 
source and exploited its chemical phenomena. Its cause is 
so remote from, or improbable to, the minds of the many 
healthy and clever men who use cigarettes, that they can- 
not forestall or explain it and so remain the creatures of a 
mysterious agent, which, without dimming mind or weaken- 
ing body, contrives to make of one a light that will not lead 
and of the other a foot that will not follow. 
se St 
The Spinster Book 
To the thousand and one requests that come to an 
editor for information as to what to read it is manifestly 
impossible to reply, but one cannot help recommending, to 
all who read anything, a work so full of good things as “The 
Spinster Book,” by Myrtle Reed (Putnam’s, New York.) 
Miss Reed in this volume considers love, courtship, marriage 
and many small side issues thereof. | Her treatment is a 
very entertaining blend of humor, close observation, 
philosophy, cynicism, sentiment and hard sense. Miss 
Reed’s book is as fine a thing in its way as Ik. Marvel’s 
“Reveries of a Bachelor.” She goes rather deeply and 
daringly into the mind and heart of woman at times, and 
always she is just a little suspected of laughing at her sisters, 
even while sympathizing with them. Moreover, she seems 
to know man pretty well, and she is firmly convinced that 
he is most successfully “jollied” by way of his stomach. 
There are many touches in the book that are startling in 
their truth and, perhaps, her best work is done in her com- 
ments upon the marriage relation. There is much in the 
book to cause the most flippant-minded to think, and there 
is certainly a great deal that was never quite so happily 
said before. The essayist is, as we say, “bright” without, 
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apparently, trying to be so, and without resources to the 
trick of glittering half-truths. The whole case of the 
woman is stated with fairness, and as much regard is paid to 
the head as to the heart of sex. “The Spinster Book” will 
entertain the most b/ase person imaginable. Married folks 
and lovers will find it equally suggestive and helpful and 
“old maids,” too, will approve it with sincerity. It is a dis- 
tinctly agreeable piece of light literature. 
se 
The Removal of Powderly 
IN removing Terence V. Powderly from the office of 
Commissioner of Immigration, President Roosevelt has 
given another example of his irrepressible dislike for 
the display of partisanship in office. Mr. Powderly, 
who owed his appointment to pressure brought to bear 
upon McKinley by Pennsylvania politicians, had such an 
exaggerated notion of party fealty that he tried to send 
officers of the New York Immigration ofhce into Con- 
necticut to persuade Democratic laborers to vote at Repub- 
lican primaries. Thisis but one of the little political “stunts” 
that Terence tried to “pull off” at the expense of official 
decency and for the benefit of his partisan patrons. Now 
that Roosevelt has shelved him, the Pennsylvania bosses 
are demanding that their protege shall be appointed to 
something “equally good.” It would be particularly 
interesting, just now, to hear from the labor unions as to the 
proper disposition of their former leader. It is probable 
that they would unanimously recommend that he be put to 
work at his trade—if he has one. 
FF 
The Inbred Culture Bug 
Dr. SARAH HACKETT STEVENSON, of the Woman’s 
Club, of Chicago, having soused herself for many years in 
sociological and economic research, and having become 
particularly saturated with “club life,” arose, the other day, 
before a crowded meeting of her associates and admirers 
and told them that knowledge is a delusion, club-life a 
fraud; that clothes of all kinds (except*a blanket in winter) 
are destructive of health and beauty, and, finally, that the 
practice of standing and walking inthe upright posture 
puts the heart in an unnatural position and makes for in- 
digestion! “Man as ananimal,” said Mrs. Dr. or Dr. Mrs. 
(or is it Miss?) Sarah Hackett Stevenson, “is suffering 
degradation atthe hands of civilization. The hair is dis- 
appearing from his ‘head, his eye-brows and eye-lashes are 
going, his nose is losing its functions, his teeth are disap- 
pearing, his nervous system is weakening and with this de- 
generating physically has come moral decline. Clothes are 
largely the cause of disease, the body demanding the 
natural stimulants of sun, wind and rain. The disadvan- 
tages of man began when he stood upright. If people who 
take the Kneipp cure by walking barefooted in the grass 
would go on all foursthey would carry out the whole theory 
of the cure. Knowledge is what is making all our women 
unwomanly. There is something so healthy and natural 
about ignorance that I have an ambition to found a society 
for the suppression of knowledge. As for dress, I would 
say: ‘give me a blanket for cold weather’.” And the dear, 
good ladies applauded and said that Dr. Stevenson “always 
was such an erratic genius!” Probably Chicago will soon 
see the establishment of “The Stevenson Society for the 
Suppresion of Knowledge.” Perhaps, one of these days, the 
weather of the Windy City will moderate sufficiently to per- 
mit Dr. Sarah to gallop down State street on all fours, in 
the altogether and with all innocence! 
se 
? Death of De Witt Talmage 
A GREAT force, a tremendous vitality, has gone out of 
the world. A voice that spoke to millions is silent; a fount 
of thought that flooded the country for many decades is 
dried and barren. Whatever the verdict upon De Witt 
Talmage’s theology, his rhetoric, or his logic, there can 
be no question of his power. He dominated the place he 
filled, the public that sat under him. His mind dominated 
A tower of vitality, he showered 
The cool, close logician may con- 
it is the man of impassioned 


millions of other minds. 
that vitality copiously. 
vince the chosen circle; 
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appeal that sways the multitude. 
mouth, everlastingly in motion, tongue and foot, hand and 


brain, he held captive some of the largest English- 
speaking assemblages that have ever gathered 
in the temples of our time. Following upon 


the steps of Henry Ward Beecher, he lived in a period 
wherein he stood unique, a survival of exuberant strength, 
a dean of a faculty fast fading from this generation. Much 
of the Beecher fortune fastened itself to his career. 
Beecher had his enemies, his assailants, his scandals; 
Talmage did not escape. The man who swayed the 
Brooklyn Tabernacle to its very pillars was almost con- 
victed of deceit, heresy and falsehood, and, afterwards, in 
England, was publicly accused of intemperance. This 
was the occasion for his tremendous shout: “Another lie 
nailed!” The church militant was what he never ceased 
to represent. He clamored and fought, fought and clam- 
ored, for the greater light to fall upon the minds of the 
millions. His sermons, aside from the people they im- 
pressed directly, at first hand, went out upon the land in 
print until there were few corners of the wildest lands 
where the most benighted countryman did not read, weekly, 
a Talmage sermon. The reading of that Talmage sermon 
was for hundreds of thousands the single link to questions 
of the better, biblical life. God and man, church and 
prayer, came into countless American homes only through 
the sermon of Talmage. Asa great, commanding figure, 
he survived into a period of lesser men. He was a man 
of iron, and of brass; the blare of his brazen rhetoric deaf- 
ened a world. Puny, placid reputations shrink before these 
triumphant tyrants in the world’s arena; small things, small 
cavils, spiteful detractions, shrivel and disappear. There 
remains the memory of a huge, vast-bulking figure; a 
figure that kept millions at attention, and kept fresh and 
vivid to the multitude that purest well of English, the 


Bible. 
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Vest and Wade Hampton 

FrRoM Senator Vest, the grand old man of the Senate, 
the death of General Wade Hampton called forth one of 
the most profoundly moving speeches of recent months. 
It was not so much the words themselves, as the intense 
depth of grief behind them. The Senate, stolid and serene 
in its plutocratic pride though it is, sat suddenly silent in 
the spell, the sight of a tremendous, troublous sorrow. Mr. 
Vest, himself within sight of the farther shadows, paid to 
his old-time friend a tribute such as no mere rhetoric can 
compass, no mere verbiage approach. In the history of the 
Southern States General Wade Hampton is an imperishable 
figure. He belonged to the aristocratic period; he lived to 
see his kind outmoded, his ideals shelved, his methods 
scouted. Yet the memory of the man himself, and some 
few like him, cannot perish as long as humanity respects the 
noble individual, the firm personality. He thought highly, 
fought bravely, and suffered silently. Senator Vest was 
his firm friend. Episodes like this prove the sentiment of 
our Nation, a sentiment the existence of which the super- 
ficial stranger denies. Senator Vest arises, trembling, on 
his quaking feet, and while he pays his tribute to the dead 
General who fought forthe South, all the country, Norih 
and South, East and West, listens, and sympathy swells to 
the eyes, choking utterance, compelling silence. It cannot 
be long before Senator Vest joins his comrade, yet the 
State of Missouri, the very Nation, prays the time may 


lengthen unexpectedly. 
se 


The New Head of the Pension Bureau 

THE appointment of Eugene F. Ware, the Kansas law- 
yer, tothe head of the Pension Bureau, is in line with a 
number of similar pleasing evidences of the present power- 
fulness of the decent element in government. The man of 
brains, under the present occupant of the White House, 
has the call over the stand-and-deliver type of professional 
politicians. Place after place is being filled by men recog- 
nized as members of the better element. This has not yet 
meant that they are, because decent, ignorant of the prac- 
tices of government. Mr. Ware is a noted jurist, and he 
has a genuine facility in homely, humorous poetry. As 





Huge of voice, vast of 
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“Ironquill” his fame has passed the bounds of his fame as 
a lawyer. Acquainted with the law, as well as with the 
poetry of the emotions, he should prove just the man for 
the Pension office. He will use sympathy, and will mete 
Only one point in his character offers his ene- 
He has been known to 


out justice. 
mies achance. He is sensitive. 
writhe visibly under criticism of his poetry. The head of 
the Pension Bureau must expect criticism. Mr. Ware will 
need all his poetry and all his law in his new office. 
FF st 
Senator Bailey’s Prophet 
Observe no larger than a man’s hand a boom fcr Bailey. 
Bailey, of Texas. Holding this prefiguration of a hope, 
looms representative C. F. Cochran, of St. Joseph, this 
State. Cochran, good, solid man, in similitude to Sancho 
Panza; Bailey, gaunt as Don Quixote. The meeting of 
the Missouri and the Alamo. Mr. Cochran, in his pro- 
posal of Bailey for the Presidential nomination in 1904, has 
delivered himself of a venturesome remark. “If defeated,” 
he dares to say, “Senator Bailey would merge from the 
contest uninjured in fame.“ Lucky Bailey! Sanguine 
Cochran! The Texan must be superior to all the mortal 
ills of our time. What contest has there been in the last 
decade from which either victor of vanquished issued 
“uninjured in fame?’’ Who daresto speak of 98? Have we 
not driven all its heroes into wishing they and that year had 
never been born? We have increased our capacity for emotion; 
we reach the heroic easily and build reputations in a wink; 
but we have little steadfastness and at the first thrown stone 
we rush to a new idol. It is an age when small men 
seem easily to seize hold on the skirts of fame, but the 
breaking of that hold leaves them more miserably unhappy 
than ever before. Even the incontestably great suffer 
fearfully from the public fickleness. We build arches, and 
then forget their cause; weturn our fishers of men into 
fishers of fish; and we do not, at the highest pinnacle on 
which we have placed genius or empiric force, ever linger 
more than a moment. Can we wonder that the race for 
enjoyment of that fleeting moment grows all the keener? 
Each man thinks to compel where none ever compelled 
before; allof us fancy the impossible to be achieved by 
mere trying. Let Bailey, of Texas, fondle the Presidential 
bee. Whether it bring him honey, or a sting, he will have 
his excitement in the moment of fruition or despair. 
Excitement is the chief thing we can be sure of. Never of 
fame. Neverof faith. Theonly men “uninjured in fame” 


are the hopelessly obscure. 
Fe 








PLAY as fragrant, as tender, as fragile as the rose- 


THE WHITE MAGIC OF MAUDE ADAMS 
BY V. VON ARNDT. 

A leaves in ajar of potpourri, is “Quality Street.” 

Played by players of merely the average endow- 


ment it might easily be only the fragility of the play’s 
structure that one would remember. But it is not so played. 
Its chief role is taken by that miracle of how fine a fire 
genius can light in the least likely places, Maude Adams. 
This thin slip of womanhood, slender almost to uncanniness, 
nunlike in her moments of repose, as little likely as a nun 
(when the mood is on her) to attract attention, becomes at 
the spur of her will a radiant divinity with power over men 
and women. Is it not a sort of gift from something divine 
when one can start the tears, the smiles, can sway an en- 
tire theaterful of people to the very essences of their best 
being? Maude Adams has that gift; we all know it; yet 
the marvel of it does not die. Into that pale, puny frame 
the spark of genius glows asa miracle beyond analysis, 
beyond cavil. The very fact that through so delicate a 
gossamer as “Quality Street” she can touch the world-worn 
hearts of all of us, touch them tothe quick and leave us 
not a whit ashamed of our emotions, glad, rather, and 
thinking the world a lovelier place than we did, is proof of 
the indisputable quality of genius in her. Gossamer it 
may be, yet one cannot well disparage the play. Through 
Maude Adams’ playing of it we perceive the beauty of the 
play that J. M. Barrie has written; we feel how, with all 











we may fancy we descry of structural slenderness, it hits 

the mark, it goes straight to the human heart, to the deep- 

est, tenderest sentiments, the purest of passions. “Quality 

Street,” as story, may seem to reveal but little of its in- 
herent wealth of humor and sentiment; yet one may attempt 
to echo its salient features, if only as aid to better appre- 
ciation of Miss Adams’ triumph in it. 

A little street, in a little English village a hundred 
years orsoago. The day of proper gentlemen, and lady- 
like ladies. Gossip, timorousness at sight of men, com- 
plete devotion to gentility. Phoebe and Susan Throssel 
dominate the scene. Susan is a shrinking, sensitive plant, 
almost ludicrous in her quiverings and quakings 
before the proprieties and the fear of hurting feelings. 
Ah, where be these Susans now? We laughed at her 
little ways, for they seemed silly to us; but at the 
back of the laugh, were there no _ regrets? One 
hopes so.... And Phoebe! Phoebe, young, happy, 
beautiful only because she is so young and so happy. The 
only really young creature in the place. Valentine Brown, a 
hearty, quick-laughing young doctor, has crept into her 
heart, and she is hugging the shy joy of it to her tremulous 
breast. She confides it all to Susan. He has not yet spoken, 
but he will; oh, she is sure, sure and afraid. He has kissed 
her. Her face had been wet with the snow, and she knew 
he wanted to, and so she—she let him. Perhaps it was un- 
ladylike? But—and the memory of the kiss comes to her. 
The old maiden sister brings out the wedding-gown that had 
been intended for a lost romance of her own, and they are 
hardly beyond contemplation of its loveliness and the glad- 
ness in store for them, in spite of the poverty that Phoebe 
has just learned to be their portion, owing to the going 
wrong of an investment recommended by Dr. Brown, when 
—in rushes Brown, eager for their good-wishes and adieus; 
he is off to the Napoleonic wars. Susan looks at him blank, 
aghast, awestricken. Can the man be going, without one 
word, one breath, to Phoebe, Phoebe whom he has kissed, 
Phoebe who thinks, who dreams ...? He goes, with a 
hearty gust of laughter, and Phoebe turns into an old maid 
over-night. The saucy ringlets go under a cap; the laugh 
dies, the glow of youth pales. Nine years later we find her 
hardening herself to the task of school-teaching. But under 
the mask of patience, under the aching head and tired eyes, 
the youthful Phoebe still lives. Upstairs, in the room, she 
tells her sister, she still has a picture of that Phoebe. She 
brings the picture down. It is herself; herself in the white 
wedding-gown, herself still all aglow with the old fire, alive 
with the dear dreams, the happy hopes of springtime. That 
is the Phoebe she has kept locked up in her garret all these 
years, the Phoebe whom a man kissed, and forgot. But this 
moment of exuberance passes, and leaves all the bitterness 
of the present, the grind of poverty, of hated, unfitted 
work. of faith dead. Itis upon a moment of her bitterest 
impotence as aschool teacher, upon a vision of her at her 
oldest, grayest, that Brown returns suddenly, a captain, 
wounded, older, wiser, looking for the peaceful heaven of 
“Quality Street” that his dreams afield have been so full of. 
Phoebe sees the shock her appearance gives him; it grips 
her very heart. But she determines again to show herself 
that the old Phoebe is not dead; she puts on again the white 
gown, when Brown has gone, and is pirouetting in fine 
semblance of mad gaiety, when Brown returns again, and 

takes her for another. She calls herself Livy,a niece 
whom she invents forthe occasion. There begins a whirl 
of almost hysteric masquerade on her part; as the niece 
she flirts with half the town; brings them all to her feet; 
determines to flout Brown; but Brown, when she expects a 
proposal to Livy, makes her his confidante about his love 
for Phoebe. Then, when she finds she has wronged him 
in thinking him fickle, flying to the more youthful seeming 
niece, she is bitterly ashamed of the unladylike tricks she 
thinks, as Livy, she has been playing, and it is some time 
before she brings herself to allow that happiness to come 
to her, which in the inevitable nature of things must have 
come to so sweet a creature. 

Into the playing of the part of Phoebe there is brought 
by Miss Adams so much of tenderness, of sprightliness, as 








must beggar any effort to paint itin prose. She is now 
the nun; nowthe witch. She plays upon the finest of the 
human emotions with so deft a touch that you feel no 
shame in the tear, no bitterness in the smile. There is no 
actress using the English tongue, I have no hesitation in 
saying, with as sure a power over the wellsprings of the 
sentiments in man or woman that make them greater than 
the beast of the field. The man or the woman who can 
witness Miss Adams in “Quality Street” and not feel the 
better for it is unspeakably to be pitied. The man or the 
woman who comes away from the Olympic Theater this 
week and can find no other phrase than that it is “a good 
show” isin most lamentable case; this is not “a show,” it 
is a chapter in human life lifted over a hundred years by a 
man of talent and a girl of genius; the humanity and the 
humor in this chapter are of the same sort as keep the 
present world still sweet enough to hold God from utterly 
blasting it; it is a chapter that no man or woman with a 
tithe of romance or gentleness of soul can afford to miss. 
Fe et 


THUMBS DOWN! 





BY JAMES JEFFERY ROCHE. 





Are watching the world’s arena, in wonder and awe 


Tos Coliseum is crowded and the benches, tier on tier, 
and fear. 


A stripling raw from the plough-tail, with a madman’s 
courage fraught, 

Has challenged the king of fighters and, gods! how the 
fool has fought! 


So young and puny and slender, a child at a giant’s feet 
Might strive as well for the laurels, as vainly might seek 
retreat. 


But eye and muscle are steady; his pulse is as calm as 
death; 

He feints and parries and counters, well husbanding nerve 
and breath; 


Yet ever is beaten backward, till bleeding and spent and 
sore, 

He stands at bay, andthe champion will pay him in scot 
and score. 


The sword is short’ned for slaying, the sword that has never 
spared 

The strong or the weak wherever its pitiless blade was 
bared. 


Some few faint voices are lifted; some faces are pale 
with fear; 

The giants laugh at the weaklings; the sport of his heart is 
here. 


And senators, soldiers, schoolmen and the pious vestals, 


all— 
“The will of the gods,” they murmur; “the weak must go 


to the wall.” 


When sudden, and swift, and certain as the cobra’s stroke 
is sped— 

The weak one’s weapon was thirsty; now it draws strong 
drink and red. 


Again and again it swallows the draught of a holy hate; 
Till the foe lies prone and swordless—and the wond’ring 
people wait. 


What wait ye for, cowards of conscience, whose hand and 


voice were still 
When might would have murdered freedom and ye said it 


was God’s will? 


God’s will! Poor helots of Mammon, your godhead has 


fallen low; 
But the folk far back on the benches—the Little Peoples— 


know: 


The sanctified Law of Nations is the good, old Law of 
Might 
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That he who holds the sword by its hilt is he whose cause 
is right. 

Ye taught them in the arena that “Woe to the beaten one!” 

Was the will of the gods. Thumbs downward! The will 


of the gods be done! 
se Ft Lt 


CLOUDS AHEAD FOR FINANCE. 





BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE, 





reassuring at the present time. Leading finan- 

ciers profess to be satisfied with the way things 
look and are going, but there is ground to suspect that they 
are talking through their hats. They are always disposed 
to be optimistic. Why? Because they want to put out 
their funds on call, so that it will bring good returns. 
Customers must not be scared away. High interest rates 
always have a restraining effect on speculative and com- 
mercial transactions. If the impression were to gain ground 
that the money market would soon experience a twist, Wall 
street habitues could not be expected to be anxious to en- 
large their commitments on the stock exchange. And it is 
Wall street that repders the most profits to the money- 
lender. Ergo, Wall street must not be scared. 

There is another reason for this fictitious, misleading 
optimism among New York financiers, and that is the 
anxiety of big syndicates, connected with leading banks 
and trust companies, to unload holdings of stocks for which 
no opportunity has, as yet, offered itself. It is surmised 
that some financial institutions are more deeply involved in 
speculative deals than they care to admit, Recent dis- 
closures about trust company affairs in New York, and the 
low state of surplus reserves, indicate a dangerous condi- 
tion that, but for the prevailing confidence in the country’s 
prosperity and solid foundations of general finance and 
business, might easily produce a convulsion. Of course, 
every effort will be made to prevent a cataclysm, and there 
is every reason to hope, at least at this writing, that these 
efforts will be successful. It is not to be expected that the 
excesses of some interests will check present industrial and 
commercial activity. But, nevertheless, caution is neces- 
sary, and the brakes should be applied wherever and when- 
ever circumstances require it. Much will depend upon the 
future trend of affairs in Wall street and in promoters’ 
circles. The organization of a dozen more trusts, and an- 
other wild bull movement on the stock exchange would in- 
evitably lead to a serious and prolonged upheaval. 

The gold exports are another puzzling and disquieting 
symptom. We are assured that we can spare plenty of 
gold, and let Europeans have all they want. But why is it 
that gold imports are always considered as evidence of the 
country’s financial strength? If gold imports are an 
auspicious sign, then what are we to think of gold exports? 
There is some fault, undoubtedly, in this sort of logic so 
fashionable with optimists. Gold exports have never been 
looked upon with favor, even if our treasury could afford 
to part with a bout $30,000,000. Since last summer, we 
have been shipping many millions of the yellow metal to 
London, Paris and Berlin, but principally to Paris, and it 
cannot be said yet that the e flux has come to an end. 

The gold shipments are due to sales of our securities by 
Europeans and the scarcity of commercial bills at New 
York, which render specie exports more profitable than re- 
mittances by exchange. We are also compelled to pay our 
debts, incurred during the consolidation bacchanalia of the 
early part of 1901. Our European cousins acted very sen- 
sibly when they sold us our stocks at tremendous prices, 
and then advanced us the money derived from their sales 
at very profitable rates. American speculators, at that 
time, were engaged in a wild struggle for railroad control. 
They were willing to pay any old price, if they could thereby 
prevent some rival from doing damage. Mr. Morgan as- 
sured us, recently, that his holdings of Northern Pacific 
common were acquired at an average price of 115. Think 
of such a quotation for a stock that sold at $3 per share, 


M market conditions in New York are not very 


$ 


only a few years ago!—The result of that crazy business 
last spring was the Northern Securities Company, the 
troubles of which are rapidly multiplying and that is being 
plastered with lawsuits every day. The Northern Securi- 
ties combine seems to hold the key to the situation. There 
is too much money tied up in it. An unfavorable outcome 
to the combination in the Northwest will make the hair and 
feathers fly on the New York stock exchange. 

It will thus be seen that the money market is a very im- 
portant factor at present. It will need careful nursing for 
some time to come. Surplus reserves are very low; they 
are now lower than they have been at any time since the 
autumn of 1899, when interest rates rose to 185 per cent. 
They have not been so low, that is, for this time of the 
year, since 1890. This is not avery gratifying state of 
affairs. A pinch in rates will, of course, preclude the pos- 
sibility of further gold exports, but will also result in heavy 
stock market liquidation and a sharp drop in values. 

Some relief will soon come from the repeal of Spanish 
war taxes, but it will not do to place too much reliance on 
this. Appeals are still being madeto Mr. Shaw, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, to renew purchases of Govern- 
ment bonds at prevailing fabulous prices. It is doubtful, 
however, if he can be induced to change his lately an- 
nounced determination not to make any further purchases. 
Besides what is the use of making these purchases? As 
fast as the bonds are taken up by the Federal Treasury, 
Wall street is using up the proceeds. Financial operations 
of this kind are neither of lasting nor of real benefit. 

Fe te 


THE LOVELY “LADY PARAMOUNT.” 





BY PERCIVAL POLLARD. 


ERE he not an American, acquainted with 

\ \ American women, Henry Harland could not 

draw the rosy dreams that figure as the fair 

heroines of his stories. It has never been definitely enough 

pointed out, and I would take this present opportunity to do 

so, that all his heroines, pose them as Italian, English, 

French, as he may, are still, at essentials, American. No 

other breed of women in the world comes up to the stan- 

dard of deliciousness that he paints. Consider, if you 
please, the newest of his heroines, named Susanna: 

“With her tall and rather sumptuously developed figure, 
with the humor and vivacity, the character and decision, 
of her face, with the glow deep in her eyes, the graver 
glow beneath the mirth that danced near their surface,— 
and then too, perhaps, with the unequivocal Southern rich- 
ness of her coloring; the warm white and covert rose of her 
skin, the dense black of her undulating abundant hair, the 
sudden, sanguine red of her lips—I think you would have 
taken her for twenty-two... . Whether she looked 
twenty-five or not, she looked, at any rate, a completed 
product; she looked distinguished, and worth while; she 
looked alive, alert; one in whom the blood coursed swiftly, 
the spirit burned vigorously; one who would love her 
pleasure; who could be wayward and provoking, but who 
could also be generous and loyal; she looked high-bred, 
one in whom there was race, as well as temperament and 


nerve.” 
I leave it to my readers of both sexes: do they breed 


such women outside of this favored land? It were peril to 
say so. Were Mr. Harland not himself an American it 
were dangerous for him to come to us seeking commenda- 
tion for these books of his in which he sets forth so 
fascinatingly the portraits of adorable women, miscalling 
them Englishwoman, Italians and wkat not. Susanna, for 
instance, he introduces to us as an Italian. Sheis the 
lady regnant of an island domain off the Sicilian coast, 
and she has just, when the book, “The Lady Paramount,” 
opens, come into her dominion. Her guardianship has 
been removed, she is her own mistress. Whereon she 
begins her reign by adventuring forth upon a wayward, 
capricious errand to England. In that country lives a 
cousin of hers, a young man, who is by rights the owner of 
her estates. Family feuds, changes in Italian govern- 
ment, have made him an exile and her the heiress. She 
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determines to search him out incognito, and make his 
So she leases a house from the very man 
The inevitable 


acquaintance. 
himself, and is constantly upon his lands. 
meetings result, and equally the inevitable growth of love 
between these two. Anthony, the cousin, thinks her the 
widow, the Madame Torrebianca, that she is passing for. 
The situation, in other words, is just exactly the one we 
look for from Mr. Harland. A little mystery, into which 
the reader is long since let, a deal of graceful charm of 
conversation, of witty passages, and of amusing moments. 
Admirers of Mr. Harland, it is true, will adore the book— 
well, simply because they always adore them. These are 


the things they like, and they care little in how many keys“ 


Mr. Harland repeats to them the samesong. For he does 
repeat; oh, to imitate one of his pet ejaculations, he re- 
peats—he repeats wonderfully! Mr. MHarland’s best 
friends can hardly withhold the comment that he is in 
danger of succumbing to the merely charming elements in 
his art; he harps upon the same airs and graces—very de- 
lightful airs and graces they are; but his harping is still 
harping, and that danger, The Rut, looms ahead for him, 
near and tempting. You cannot, after all, hold the public 
indefinitely by mere airs and graces of manner. The plain 
truth is that this new story of Mr. Harland’s smacks alto- 
gether too vividly of its immediate forerunner “The 
Cardinal’s Snuffbox.” My delight in that particular book I 
have taken frequent pains to express; it remains, to this 
day, a morsel to commend to any man or maid that prefers 
the sweet to the strenuous, the light fantastic to the 
gloomy truth. But “The Lady Paramount” comes too 
close to its fellow. The chances are that Mr. Harland 
writes, after all, toa certain keenly discriminant public. 
He is a writer to appreciate whom fully it is necessary to be 
imbued with a smattering of several tongues, a lore of 
many books; he has the habit of hinting rather than saying; 
he flatters the imagination constantly, and he leaves a cer- 
tain portion of his books to your own fancy. The more 
reason, then, why he should be careful not to repeat him- 
self in matter or manner. One of his repetitions is in the 
fact that he always uses the animal creation as aid to the 
introductions he gives the lovers in his stories. In some of 
his other stories, the lovers meet while feeding carp, or 
In “The Lady Paramount” 
and Susanna together 
little bird. 
Susanna imperiously summons help from the stranger. 
Anthony succeeds in disturbing the cat from his intentions, 
and Fatapouf, the cat, turning out to be the property of 
Anthony, eventually engages even the admiration of Susanna. 
The bird that the cat had almost killed is a finch. Is it not 
always a finch with Mr. Harland? Ah, yes: finches, 
and carps, and red-haired women, and Chopin, and Italian 
skies, and English gardens—you do them very beautifully, 
Mr. Harland, but there is a limit to one’s appetite for these 
things, is there not? Let us be thankful that Susanna, at 
least, has black hair. Anthony was thankful. Let us re- 
turn to him, and his emotions on first meeting the charmer. 
She had told him the Italian for fnch, and as she did so he 
was thinking what an adorable mouth Susanna had. “The 
red of it—the curves it takes—and those incredible little 
white teeth, like snow shut inarose.” “And this is a 
morning meet for pretty words, is it not?” he suggested. 
“It might strike an unprejudiced observer as rather a pretty 
morning.” “Oh, I should be less reticent,” said Susanna. 
“If the unprejudiced observer had his eyes open, wouldn’t 
it strike him asa perfectly lovely morning?” “We must 
not run the risk of spoiling it,” Anthony cautioned her, 
diminishing his voice, “by praising it too warmly to its 
face.” 

Now that conservation is almost word for word akin to 
one in “The Cardinal’s Snuffbox” and to another in one of 
the earlier, shorter stories. A delightful conversation, to be 
sure, but the delightful, if you sing it all the time, may be- 


scattering crumbs to the birds. 
the scene that brings Anthony 


is one wherein a cat has fascinated a 


come as stale as flat beer. These episodic repetitions con- 
tinue throughout the book. The lovers meet again and 
watch a titmouse bathing in a pool; more delightful con- 


versation. Carps, birds, brooks. Again, I say, let us be 
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thankful that Susanna had black hair. If she had been en- 
dowed with red hair; we really couldn’t have stood that. 
As it is, we may find pardon for the Lady Paramount 
for she is adear, delicious, wayward, tantalizing bit of 
fairness; and her plan to mystify her cousin Anthony works 
toa charm up to the very last minute. But we really won’t 
be able to stand another book like this. Mr. Harland will 
have to get out of the habit the success of “The Cardinal’s 
Snuffbox” appears to have put him into. To suppose from 
the success of that book that the public liked creampufts, 
was to suppose correctly, but it does not like them always 
from the same shop, and of exactly the same flavor. 

Susanna, having suceeeded in making her cousin fall in 
love with her, proceeds further in her plan. She will, when 
he presses his suit, give him but a conditional answer. She 
insists that he goto the island that is really his rightful 
possession, get a sight of what it is that he is missing; and, 
incidentally, consider serious:y the question of marrying 
the young heiress of the island, and so unite the two 
branches of the family once more and restore the rightful 
owner in possession. She simply refuses to marry him 
until he has seen the island and the heiress. As soon as he 
has left upon that errand, unwillingly, but captive to her 
behests, she sets out for the same place, by another route, 
and arranges with her former guardian that he is to sue for 
Anthony's hand in the name of the young heiress her- 
self who wishes to have the property restored to Anthony in 
this way. Anthony refuses completely, vowing himself en- 
gaged to a young woman in England. By a mere slip, an 
envelope left in a book, he discovers the deception, that 
Susanna and the heiress are one and the same, and all ends 
happily. Susanna’s jest has succeeded, and Mr. Harland’s 
jest is also over. For it is jesting, sheer, inconsequent, bril- 
liant jesting; just jesting, nothing higher. We all love 
jesting, especially when it is as high, as fine, as well-bred, 
as keen as this; and yet, and yet... . 

There is a deal of this Italian air in our letters of late. 
Mr. Harland, I would point out, is happily set above the 
echoings perpetrated by the Edith Whartons of our time. 
Her “Valley of Decision” is a long cry after a handful of 
greater writers, Walter Pater, Vernon Lee and even her 
fellow-countryman, the Chevalier Fuller, if one may call 
him so. Mr. Harland imitates only himself. A certain 
license follows that fancy, yet it is a license Mr. Harland’s 
most genuine admirers must beseech him to put rein on. 
Of all who paint Italy Mr. Harland is the most perfect 
charmeur, I have no hesitation in sayingthat. He fills 
you most utterly and completely with a nostalgia for those 
skies, that air, and he is himself sufficiently Latin to 
invest his English with just the touch proper to the paint- 
ing he sets himself as task. He seldom enters the region 
of fact, of discussion of governments, conditions of life, or 
the like; when he does, it is to give us a glimpse of an 
amusing Anglomania such as shows in this portrait of two 
typical members of the Italian aristocracy: 

“Being Italians, they are Anglophile giants; like so 
many of the Italian aristocracy they are more English 
than the English. They are rigorously English in their 
dress, for instance; they have all their clothes from 
London, and these invariably of the latest mode. They 
give English names to their sailing-boats, the Mermaid, the 
Seagull. They employ none but Englishmen in their 
stables, which are of English design, with English 
fittings. They have English dogs, fox-terriers, bull- 
terriers, collies, also with English names, Toby, Jack, 
Spark, Snap, and so forth. They speak English with only 
the remotest trace of foreignness—were they not educated 
at Eton, and at Trinity College, Cambridge? And they 
would fain Anglicize, not merely the uniform of the Italian 
police, but the Italian constitution. ‘What Italy needs,’ 
they will assure you, looking wondrous wise, ‘is a House 
of Peers.’ Their Italian friends laugh at them a good 
deal; but I suspect that under the laughter there is a 
certain admiration, if not even (for as Italian fortunes go, 
theirs is an immense one) a certain envy.” 

Mr. Harland himself is a pronounced Catholic in his 


views upon Italy, and life at large. Several of the sweet- 


est love scenes in “The Lady Paramount” occur within the 
glamour of the Catholic ritual, and we leave the happy 





pair, in the final sentence, as they go “in to Benediction.” 

A very sweet, a very fair, a very clever lady, the 
Lady Paramount, but for all of Mr. Harland we do not 
consider her anything but an American, every inch of her, 
and the result of Mr. Harland’s knowledge of American 
women. She is a thing to be thankful for. Were she the 
product of any mind save Mr. Harland’s, there would be no 
reservation in our gratitude. But in the case of Mr. 
Harland, the reservation is imperative. “The Lady 
Paramount” is but an echo; a delightful, charming echo, 
but an echo. One cannot keep hold on fame by echoing 
what one has said before. 
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AN UNUSUALWOMAN’S LETTER. 





AUSTRALIA’S WAY OF DISCUSSING FEMININE AFFAIRS. 


ITH the average, “Woman’s Letter,” “Woman’s 

\WV Department” or “Woman’s Page” of the aver- 
age American newspapers, we are all familiar. 

Like the popularity of the Ladies’ Home Journal, it is one of 
the things the husband derides and the wife values. 
Yet not the most zealous treasurer of cooking recipes and 
hints on etiquette will argue for her favorite “Woman’s 
Column,” that it has any great vivacity or brilliance likely to 
commend it to people who read, less for information on new 
shirt-waists and old china,than for general readability. The 
English departments of this sort are on or below the level 
of the American article. The most original page in this 
kind in the world is the one in the Sydney Bulletn. To 
show how Australia is permeated by the true American 
spirit of hustle and candor, and how, in this particular of a 
“Woman’s Letter,” it gives to the world at large a model 
of sparkle and daring, proving that this matter does not, of 
necessity, have to be dull, but may be made entertaining 
even to the masculine mind, it will be instructive to make 
some extracts from the most recent “Letter” to hand from 





that source. 

This “Letter” is specially rich in American interest. 
Accuracy may be waived, but surely the point of view and 
the expression are diverting in this: 

“Mrs. Roosevelt, wife of the U. S. A. President of that 
ilk, is trying to introduce the wearing of dinner-jackets by 
women, instead of the low-neck dress that is the correct 
thing now-a-nights. If she succeeds, she will go downin 
history as a great reformer. If women always wore low- 
cut dresses there would be no particular reason for the 
reform. But they do not, andthe woman who only goes 
into society occasionally, and spends most of her life care- 
fully covered up about the neck and chest, is practically 
issuing a pressing invitation to pneumonia when she 
ventures forth on some special occasion to dine in a draughty 
hall with nothing but pearl cream to protect her lungs. 

“Mrs. Roosevelt’s dinner-jacket, following on her £60 

a year dress money, is another text thrown into the 
gynzceum, and women are reading it according to their 
lights (and lungs,) and their kind of shoulders, and their 
points of view. One lady ina letter, mostly in inverted 
commas, to a daily paper, applauds the dinner-jacket idea 
on the score of modesty as well as of health. Now modesty 
is largely a matter of convention, and to all normal-minded 
persons bare arms and necks in the theater or the ballroom 
are no more immodest than the legs and the short-frocked 
ballet on the stage. She further advocates the d. j, because 
‘the throat and neck are the most delicate parts of our 
organization.’ Well, some of us have throats that will 
stand anything short of severance of the jugular vein. 
Classic women—aren’t the women of Greece and early 
Rome always held up to us as models of physical grace and 
beauty?—wore fairly decollete frocks. The surest way to 
weaken the throat is to cover it with a tall collar. Of 
course, noone will deny the value of the dinner-jacket, 
especially in such a climate as that of New York in winter. 
Besides, the bony, the moley and the elderly ought to 
welcome it for esthetic reasons.” 

In Melbourne an extravaganza entitled “Aladdin” is 


running at one of the theaters. The following are among 


the paragraphs on it: 
“According to Nellie Stewart, conductor Sousa, one of 
the successes of the stage-world just now, bounded to fame 








by way of the notion that, as a conductor, in sober earnest, 
often tickles people to death by his antics, great fun might 
be caused by a conductor ‘playing the goat’ intentionally. 
So Sousa faints at the languishing parts when he conducts. 
‘The Washington Post,’ capers as the tune quickens, and 
frisks in his chair like a spring lamb on the mountain side. 

“An American visitor, much in touch with the 
theatrical world, recently escorted a party of the ‘Alad- 
dinites’ over the Chinese quarter. They ended up the 
yellow rounds by supping ata Chinese restaurant at mid- 
night. The American talked to the heathen in the 
heathen’s native tongue, and the delighted Pigtail brethren 
brought down chow-chow and all kinds of luxuries for the 
visitors. The visitor was able to supply news, from many 
American Chinatowns, and the chop-stick man, filled with 
pleasant memories of home and mother, danced round his 
dinguished friends till he grew giddy.” 

Another American reference: 

“A very enterprising woman auctioneer is negotiating 
with an American agent to engage a real smart Helen of 
the Hammer for certain Melbourne sale-rooms. Fancy a 
slap-up Yankee beauty in the Forum! Fancy the 
bids of the bald-heads! Fancy high-collared Johnniedom 
haw-hawing over its buttresses of linen while the dazzling 
niece of Uncle Sam juggles with the hammer and the 
tongue! What a prospect! And it’s coming along for a 
certainty. The woman estate-agent is already an ap- 
preciable quantity—the Belle of the Bid business must 
naturally follow.” 

A Melbourne newspaper man is engaged to be married to 
a nice little widow “with not too many bairns to share 
her worldly gear,” and this is how the writer of the 

“Woman’s Letter” pictures her: 

“She passed up Swanston street (Melb.), Saturday, 
after tea, and looked as if she had come through a tough 
struggle at the races. She was dressed all in white silk, 
with lace insertions, befront, behind and beside. The 
hooks in the rear lace had carried away, and the front lace 
was consequently awry; the side strip of lace, from hip to 
heel, had parted company with its neighbor silk, She had 
auburn hair, and passed on serene, dignified, but leaving 
the street paralyzed with the possibilities of the position. 
As she seemed to wear little else but the silk aforesaid, 
with the lace embellishments, I fervently prayed no unruly 
blizzard should happen to further strain the situation.” 

The feminine interest in stage frocks and frills is 
jogged along by this sort of thing: 

“‘The Runaway Girl’ revolves on her axis at such a 
terrific rate that on Saturday night the breathless onlookers 
at Her Majesty’s suffered from a shock to the nervous sys- 
tem, and had such a buzzing in the brain that it seemed as 
if a billion mosquitos where whirling there. The steeple- 
chase of “a bevy of elegantly-trained women (the Palotta 
amongst them) over walls, stools, and hurdles, produced 
one of the sensations of the evening. A sheaf of white 
petticoat-laces with two liquorice-like legs in the air as each 
essayed the leap for life was a sight too—too brief... . 

“It is worth while to see the diamonds sported by Elsie 
Moore—another promising graduate from the chorus 
ranks. These glittersome stones bounding the south and 
east and west of Elsie Moore’s swan neck are almost more 
than the eye can stand. Elsie, too, scores points from 
Palotta and the rest in her first frock—a pleasing thing in 
sky-blue tones, the silky muslin being cascaded over with 
milky chiffon frills. Her large hat, with punctuating 
roses, forms a splendid frame to her face. In the second 
act, she is a target for all eyes in her kilted uniform. Soft 
white knees, not toughened with too many genuflections, 
have an interest for the gods. 

“Both Elsie Moore and Blanche Wallace were handed 
up a kitten apiece in tiny baskets.” 

We may take leave of this entertaining sample of Aus- 
tralian vivacity—or impertinence—by noting that the 
Commonwealth has no great reverence for the gentleman 
whose coronation so many Americans are aching to see. 
The paragraph is typical: 

“Cabled of the King’s first levee that ‘there were many 
innovations. The King stood quite alone, and there was 
no kneeling.’ This last assurance shows that Edward 
VII has at least asense of humor. As to his splendid 
isolation—well, he honored himself. Do you remember 
the religious enthusiast who thought it a high privilege to 
wash his own’ face?” 
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THE PANTHEIST’S IMMORTALITY. 


BY CONSTANCE C. W. NADEN. 





Enwreathe her brow with heavy scented flowers; 
In soft, undreaming sleep her head reposes, 
While, unregretted, pass the sunlit hours. 


B RING snow-white lilies, pallid heart-flushed roses, 


Few sorrows did she know—and all are over; 
A thousand joys—but they are all forgot; 

Her life was one fair dream of friend and lover, 
And were they false—ah, well, she knows it not. 


Look in her face and lose thy dread of dying; 
Weep not, that rest will come, that toil will cease; 
Is it not well to lie as she is lying, 
In utter silence, and in perfect peace? 


Canst thou repine that sentient days are numbered? 
Death is unconscious Life, that wastes for birth; 
So didst thou live, while yet thine embryo slumbered. 

Senseless, unbreathing, even as heaven and earth. 


Then shrink no more from Death, though Life be gladness, 
Nor seek him restless in thy lonely pain; 

The law of joy ordains each hour of sadness, 
And, firm or frail, thou canst not live in vain. 


What though thy name by no sad lips be spoken, 
And no fond heart shall keep thy memory green? 
Thou yet shalt leave thine own enduring token, 
For earth is not as though thou ne’er hadst been. 


See yon broad current hasting to the ocean, 
Its ripples glorious in the Western red? 

Each wavelet passes, trackless; yet its motion 
Has changed forever more the river bed. 


Ah, wherefore weep, although the form and fashion 
Of what thou seemest fades like sunset flame? 
The uncreated Source of toil and passion 
Through everlasting change abides the same. 


Yes, thou shalt die; but these almighty forces, 
That meet to form thee, live forevermore; 

They hold the suns in their eternal courses, 
And shape the tiny sand grains on the shore. 


Be calmly glad, thine own true kindred seeing 
In fire and storm, in flowers with dew impearled; 
Rejoice in thine imperishable being, 
One with the essence of the boundless world. 
Ft et 
THE CONFESSIONS OF A BOSS. 





The career of the writer of this article in the Jndependent is 
declared by the editor of that paper to have had its beginning, 
its activities and its subsequent measure of quietude—which may 
endure or pass, as politics and opportunity dispose—in the most 
boss-ridden State in the Union. From his admissions much may 
be deduced; from his reticence more may be inferred. The 
editor of the MrRROR would point out that among the easiest in- 
ferences would seem to be the naming of the Ramapo Water 
affair in New York, and the pointing out Thos.]C., Platt as the 
author of the article. 

st 

AM asked to write “The Confessions of a Boss.” By a 
| man less practical and more sensitive than myself 
such an invitation would be resentfully declined. The 
wording of the subject is unfortunate. It assumes, without 
a scintilla of proof, that I am to make admissions of guilt; 
and that in my sphere of life I amatyrant. The first 
assumption may be pardoned; the last is ridiculous. The 
word “boss” is used as a term of reproach only when 
applied to politics; and I know of no word in the Eaglish 
language, in this connection, that is more misused and 
misapplied. In these United States all men are born free 

and equal; but they do not remain equal very long. 

Each one, in the very nature of things, seeks his level. 
Some men are born with the power of leadership, and this 
power is bound to assert itself, whether it be in the church, 
in society, in business, or in politics. There will always 
be superiors and subordinates; and the man with the great- 
est force of character and the largest amount of gray 
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matter in his brain-cells is bound to be the leader and the 


guide of the others. But the point I want to emphasize is 
that, compared with the church boss, the society boss and 
the business boss, the political boss is the meekest and 
most considerate of men. Consider the conditions that 
surround you in your own circle of life and I feel confident 
you will agree with me. 

But everything depends upon the point of view. 1am 
satisfied that the editor, who is so often theoretical and so 
seldom practical, had, in selecting a caption for his article, 
no willful intention of injuring my feelings or of holding 
me up to the scorn and ridicule of his public. So I accept 
the invitation in the spiritin which I conceive it to have 
been tendered, and partially lift the veil that conceals the 
mysteries of politics. Of course, even were I disposed to 
do so, it would be manifestly impossible to tell the whole 
story of my political career in the short limits of an 
ordinary magazine article. I will simply relate a few of 
the more striking episodes in my life. From them the 
remainder may be inferred. 

I want to say, in a general way, that the fair-minded 
reader should not be deceived by the distorted and exag- 
gerated stories of politics he may discover in the partisan 
and factional newspapers. They are misleading—and in- 
tended to be so. The man and the paper in power speaks 
respectfully of “The Organization.” The disappointed 
aspirant on the outside becomes blue in the face in de- 
nouncing what he calls “The Machine.” The victorious 
politician proudly refers to his “Leader.” The army of the 
defeated join in one mighty howl against the “Boss.” 

I made my entrance into politics as a reformer. I at- 
tended the common schools of my native city—which glories 
in being the most American of all the cities in the Union— 
and was graduated from the Central High School—the 
people’s college. My father destined me for commercial 
life; but my inclinations were in another direction. A 
strong desire to enter the Legislature took possession of me. 

went to the political leaders who controlled the district in 
which I lived and stated my ambition. They treated me in 
a patronizing way and advised me “to wait.” I called again 
and told them that I was in dead earnest and could not 
wait, and I was laughed at for my pains. It was here that 
my predominant traits—courage and persistence—came into 
play. Don’t think I am vain in saying this. I am trying 
to let you see me as I see myself. 

I had five hundred dollars. I used every penny of it in 
paying the legitimate expenses of my canvass. There were 
thirty delegates in the district, and it required a majority to 
nominate. The nomination was equivalent to an election. 
When the count was made, on the night of the primary 
election, it was found that my opponent—the slated candi- 
date—had fifteen delegates and that I, too, had fifteen 
delegates. 

Both sides were surprised. In the confidence of youth 
I had counted upon a majority. The veterans on the other 
side were amazed that a beardless boy should count out of 
the contest with atie. There was consternation in their 
camp. It was midnight. The nominating convention was 
to meet at ten o’clock in the morning. Ten hours in which 
to win the one wanting vote! A caucus of my champions 
was hastily called. Lo and behold, only fourteen of them 
responded! In less than an hour, one of my delegates 
had been stolen. But this was no time for crying over 
spilt milk. The fourteen were as true as steel. What was 
to be done? The answer was simple. Try to break into 
the ranks of the enemy. The whole strength of the 
opposition was concentrated on the one weak-kneed 
delegate who had sold me out. They kept him inthe 
upper room of a hotel adjoining the convention hall, 
locked in and guarded. No attention whatever was paid to 
the other fifteen delegates. 

The possibilities of the situation went through my brain 
like a flash of lightning. I must fight fire with fire. 
Before daylight two of their delegates were closeted with 
me in my room. They said they admired my pluck and 
perseverance. They intimated that they would like to 
vote for me in the convention, but if they did so, they 
would be accused of having accepted “a stake.” 

“But,” pleaded I, “the accusation would be false.” 

“Yes,” responded one, speaking for both of them, 
“that would be the worst of it—to get the name without 
game.” 

“What,” I said, speaking slowly, “would your friends 
believe you had received money for voting for me?” 
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"Not less than $250 apiece,” was the quick reply. 

“Meet me one hour before the convention is called 
together,” I said. 

I ran around town like mad. I succeeded in borrow- 
ing $500. I met the two patriots as arranged and, when 
the roll was called, I was declared the nominee of the con- 
vention by a vote of 16to 14. 

Did I do right? 

I doubt it, very much, indeed. 

I did about what the average man would have done 
under similar circumstances. I wonder what the average 
business man would have done under the same conditions? 

The episode, however, “made” me, so far as political 
leadership was concerned. The head men in the party 
took meto their arms. I was told that the man who could 
make a majority out of a minority over night must be a 
man with a future. Their rosiest predictions have been 
fulfilled. 

I became a natural leader in the Legislature; and this 
brings me to another significant incident in my public 
career. One of the first things I did in the House of 
Representatives was to espouse the cause of the working- 
man. This was partly from motives of policy, but not 
wholly so. I had known poverty in my early life, and I 
had—and have—a real, honest sympathy forthe poor. I 
know how the average workingman—that is, the man who 
works physically—is handicapped. His own ignorance 
sometimes; the demagogy of selfish leaders and walking 
delegates occasionally; the indifference and corruption of 
legislation only too frequently; and, alas! now and then, 
the prejudice and lack of integrity of the courts them- 
selves. 

Well, one of the bills that received my hearty support 
was a measure protecting workingmen in their right to 
belong to labor organizations. It was bitterly fought by a 
railroad corporation which had blacklisted all of its em- 
ployes known to be connected in any way with organized 
labor. 

The lobbyist of this road approached me on the day the 
bill came up on final passage in the House, and said that 
all of his efforts against the measure would be fruitless 
unless he could get two more votes on his side. He asked 
me to furnish him with the votes—said that my own and 
that of a man I was known to control absolutely, would turn 
defeat into victory for him. He offered me $10,000, spot 
cash, to dothis. Did I affect virtuous indighation? Not 
at all. But I did refuse the bribe, and I helped to pass 
the bill. Moreover, I did not rest until I had induced the 
Governor to sign the measure; and it was thus fully enacted 
into law. I acted purely and entirely from conscien- 
tious motives; and, as was apparent, at great financial 
loss to myself. The officers, directors and stockholders 
of the corporation that employs the lobbyist who offered 
me the bribe, stand high in the community; and I have 
known one of them to deliver a public lecture denouncing 
the wiles and ways of politicians and the prevailing cor- 
ruption in our public life. 

During all of this time I was prospering in a worldly 
sense. I served my party, and my party served me. I 
became known as a man of my word, which means much 
in politics. I was letin on the ground floor on many good 
things. Looking back on it now, I can say with delibera- 
tion that my wealth was acquired in a legitimate manner. 
By means of friendly tips I bought stocks low and sold 
them when they were high. I might have had twice as 
much as I have, but I was always liberal with those around 
me and scattered my money with a lavish hand. I saved 
enough to keep me comfortably in my old days, and don’t 
regret the rest. During these years I was conspicuous in 
the councils of the party, helped to select candidates, 
assisted in drafting the platforms and was never in the 
background when it came to electing the nominees. But 
outside of my legislative positions, I never held office. 

When I was in my prime there occurred a great con- 
test, affecting the franchise for one of the waterways of the 
State. Two railroad companies were after a certain bit of 
territory which was important to their development. It 
was a struggle between corporations. I never could see 
that the public had much in it. Anyhow, I took sides. I 
was not a member then; but that didn’t affect my useful- 
ness in getting votes. Being an ex-member, I had the 
privilege of the floor, and it didn’t take many weeks to get 
all of the legislators lined up. Many of the members took 
my side because it was just what their constituents would 
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approve. Others did it out of pure friendship for me. 
Others, still, wanted to be “staked.” I resisted the last 
element as much} as possible, but not with entire success. 
Our side won. But, after the session, two of the granger 
members who voted with us paid off long standing mort- 
gages against their farms. And they didn’t do it from the 
proceeds of the crops, either. I can’t bring myself to be- 
lieve that I did any wrong in this matter. There was a 
purchasable element in the Legislature—and it was a very 
small proportion of the Legislature. We simply went into 
the open market and purchased our share of that element. 

IfI might digress for a moment, here, I would like to 
remark that, in my humble opinion, the corrupt minority in 
public life is about equally divided, whenever a division is 
possible; and that honest men generally get their dues. It 
was certainly so in this case, andI regard it asa typical 
instance. 

One more episode and I will conclude. Not many years 
ago a syndicate with millions of money behind it made a 
proposition to lease the city works which furnished the 
people with one of the prime necessaries of life. I will 
not say whether the proposition was to lease the water 
works, the gas works, or the electric light works, because 
many of the men who took part inthe deal are living to- 
day, respected members of the community. I have no 
desire to criticise them or point them out, even by in- 
direction; I give merely a few inside facts that may furnish 
food for thought in considering the iniquities of a “boss.” I 
studied the matter over carefully and came tothe conclusion 
that the measure was a steal, pure and simple. It wasa 
case of handing over public property to a private corporation 
without giving the people anything like what they should 
have in return. I felt not only that thething was wrong, 
but that it would bring disaster on the party. Other leaders 
differed from me to such an extent that there was a factional 
split in the party which has not been fully healed to this 
day. 

I am dogged when you oppose me; and I fought that 
bill as bitterly as if there were millions in it for me, instead 
of nothing and the contempt of many of my former asso- 
ciates. When the round-up came, the advocates of the bill 
had 101 votes assured tothem, while I controlled just thirty- 
seven members. Wasit the waning of my power? Partly. 
But, incidentally, it proved the superiority of cash over 
conscience. A week before the bill was placed on final 
passage, the promoter of the legislation came to me and 
offered me $25,000 in cold cash, if I would withdraw my 
opposition to the bill. He said, truly, that they had the 
votes to put it through anyhow, but that they would cheer- 
fully make me a present of that amount to have it pass with 
an appearance of unanimity and without leaving any scars 
behind. I refused. On my word of honor, I refused. 
That night I stood inthe background, unobserved, in a 
great hall, where a meeting of citizens was being held to 
protest against the passage of the bill. The last and best 
speaker rose to heights of supreme eloquence in depicting 
the iniquity of the bill. Hesaid every Councilman that 
voted for it would be branded forever with this legend 
across his forehead, “Bribed by the rich to rob the poor.” 

I was thrilled by his words. A new and pleasant 
sensation coursed through my veins—the sense of having 
done right for right’s sake. The next morning I refused 
the $25,000 offer a second time. 

At last the day for the final vote arrived. My course 
was plain. I sent for my thirty-seven followers and addressed 
them briefly. I said the bill would surely pass, and the only 
thing for them to decide was howthey wished to stand 
individually. I said I believed the legislation was wrong 
and that it would come up to plague the party and any mem- 
ber that voted for it. But I proposed to release every man 
from any pledge or promise he had made to me, and leave 
him free to act for his own interests. I added that it was 
only fair to say the other side was paying for all the votes 
it could get. 

What was the result? Why, fifteen of those men sold 
their votes for sums ranging all the way from $200 to 
$2,500 each. The other twenty-two of them, knowing that 
the bill was sure to pass and that their protest would be of 
no avail, could not be bought, bribed or bullied into doing 
what they conceived to be a wrong act. There they stood 
—twenty-two honest men to fifteen dishonest men. 
Generally speaking, I think the percentage of honesty as 
against dishonesty in public life is even greater than this. 

What more can I say? Very little, except that the 


public mind is filled with illusions regarding the real per- 
sonality of the individual called a “boss.” One illusion is 
that he is invariably a foreigner. I am American born, 
and so was my father before me. Another is that he is 
illiterate. He may not bea college graduate, but he gener- 
ally has a fair education and a large stock of common 
sense. . Another is that he is drunken and dissipated. I 
have not tasted liquor for twenty years. Not long agol 
gave up the use of tobacco. Another is that he is sordid 
and selfish. So far is this from being true that the suc- 
cessful leaders of men are generally those who deal most 
generously with the public and with their followers. 
Another is that he is a tyrannical person. This is the 
wildest illusion of all. One of the most powerful political 
leaders in the United States has won the sobriquet of the 
“Easy Boss,” because of the extreme latitude which he 
allows to those about him. The sober truth is that in this, 
as in all the activities of life, it is the survival of the fittest. 

Do not imagine for a moment that I am trying to picture 
the political boss as a model of all the virtues. I wouldn’t 
try anything so absurd. But he has some virtues and not 
all of the faults with which he is usually pictured in the 
cartoons of a very much unmuzzled press. On the whole, 
he is as good as, and no better than, his fellowcitizens. A 
stream can rise no higher than its source. The percentage 
of corruption in public positions and in public leadership is 
about equal to the percentage of corruption among the 
people themselves. Take one hundred men from the ordi- 
nary business walks of life, and the same number from 
public and political positions, and the average of integrity 
will vary very little indeed. 

I once told a friend the story of how I purchased the 
delegates to win my nomination for the Legislature, and he 
called me an unmitigated knave. 

Maybe I am! 

I once told another man the story of how my conscience 
prevented me from taking the $25,000 in the franchise 
deal, and he said I was seventeen kinds of a d—— fool. 

Perhaps I was! 


Who knows? 
FF SF 


CONFRONTED. 


[From the French by A. LENALIE. ] 
| the presence of the dead, the man showed not the 





slightest emotion. With half-closed eyes he gazed on 

the marble slab where lay the corpse, its snow-white 
flesh stained with blood between the breasts where a knife 
had pierced. The cold, rigid body had retained its 
harmonious lines and bore a semblance of life. Only the 
hands, with their discolored nails, their too diaphanous 
skin—and the face with wide-opened eyes, flaccid and 
glassy, and mouth twisted into a horrible, distorted grin of 
horror,—only this staring face and the hands gave intima- 
tion of eternal dearth of vitality. 

In the room, with its cold, gray flags, an oppressive 
silence brooded. On the floor, near the corpse, lay the 
cloth that had been thrown over it, showing traces of 
blood. The magistrate regarded the accused intently as 
he stood upright between the two guards, retaining his 
composed attitude with hands crossed behind his back, his 
chest thrown slightly forward, unmoved and speechless. 

Then the examining magistrate spoke: 

“Well, Gautet, do you recognize your victim?” 

Slowly, the man turned his head, regarding, alternately, 
the judge and the dead as though he were endeavoring to 
revive some distant memory, and then replied distinctly: 

“I do not know this woman, your honor, I never saw 
her before.” 

“Nevertheless, witnesses assert, in the most positive 
manner, that you knew her.” 

“The witnesses are mistaken, your honor; I do not know 
the woman.” 

“See here,” said the judge, after a moment’s silence, 
“why try to throw us off the scent? This confronting you 
with the corpse is a mere formality, perfectly useless in the 
present case. You are an intelligent man, and, in your 
own interest, you had better confess if you hope to appeal 
to the clemency of the jury.” 

“That I cannot do, since I am innocent.” 

“Once more I repeat, your denials are useless. For my 
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part, I am not averse to believing that you struck the blow 
in a moment of such passion that your reason was un- 
balanced, and a red mist hazed your brain. . . But look at 
your victim. . . Have you not even a momentary repent- 
ance or emotion in her presence?” 

“Repentance? How so, when I am not the murderer? 
And as for any emotion that I might have exhibited, it has 
been annulled by the fact that I knew on entering I should 
be confronted with the murdered woman, so am less moved 
than the ordinary spectator. Why should I feel any more 
emotion than you? I do not complain of your impassibility 
in the same presence: what right have you to reproach me 
for mine?” 

He spoke in an even voice, without a gesture, a man 
with perfect control of himself, apparently unmoved by the 
overwhelming mass of testimony advanced by his accusers, 
bringing cold, obstinate denial to add to all his explana- 
tions. 

One of the officials said in an undertone: 

“They won’t get anything out of him. He will take his 

denials to his death with him.” 

And Gautet replied without any show of anger: 

“Surely,—even to death.” 

This struggle, man to man, between the accuser and the 
accused, this denial opposed obstinately to every question, 
in the face of all the damning facts of evidence, evoked a 
degree of exasperation in the participants which was 
accentuated still more by the gathering storm outside. 

Through the dusty windows the sinking sun, darkened by 
presaging clouds, threw a lurid glare over the corpse. 

“So, you still refuse to recognize your victim,” resumed 
the magistrate. 

“Well, then, how about this?” 

He placed under the eyes of the accused an ivory- 
handled knife,—a large bladed one, stained with blood. 

The man took the weapon in his hands, looked at it for 
some instants, then returned it to one of the assistants and 
carefully wiped his fingers. 

“That? Neither have I ever seen it before.” 

“It is a well studied part,” sneered the magistrate, “the 
knife is known to be yours. It always hung in your work- 
room, Twenty different people can testify to having seen 
it in your apartments.” 

The accused shook his head. 

“That simply proves that twenty people can be mis- 
taken.” 


“Let us end this,” said the magistrate. “Although 








there is not a shadow of a doubt of your guilt, we willtry the approach of anyone till it could re-enter its chosen 
one more decisive proof. The victim bears on her neck charnel-house; then, suddenly, it wheeled and lighted on 
the marks of strangulation. The traces of the five fingers the blanched lips of the accused murderer. 
are very distinct, unusually long, says the medical expert. With a gesture of disgust he first tried to brush it away; 
Show your hands to these gentlemen.” but the insect clung to his mouth with all the tenacity of its 
The magistrate raised the dead woman’s chin. poisoned feet. Then shrieking, the man stumbled back- 
On her neck appeared purple marks, traced heavily on ward, his eyes protruding from their sockets, his hair 
the white flesh; and at the termination of each long ex- standing on end, and with clenched hands, while all his 
travasation, the flesh was deeply bruised as though with a body shook with terror, he screamed: 


finger-nail. One might have thought these lines to be the “I confess! ... It was I! ... Take it away! .. 
dark veinings of a monstrous leaf. Take it away!” 
“Behold your work! While, with the left hand, you a ee | 


were attempting to strangle the unfortunate woman, with 
your right, which was disengaged, you plunged this knife 
in her breast. Approach and repeat the scene of the night 
of the murder. Place your fingers over the impression 


h h . . . . . . » . . 
of the hand Go on H ARK, the wind in the elm-boughs from London it 


CITY BREEZES. 





BY WILLIAM MORRIS, 





Gautet seemed to hesitate a second, then, shrugging his bloweth, 
shoulders, he said in muffled tones.. And telleth of gold, and of hope and unrest; 
“You wish to see if my fingers correspond to the Of power that helps not; of wisdom that knoweth, 
marks? ...And what then?... What will that But teacheth not aught of the worst and the best. 


rove?...” ‘ : 
P Of the rich men it telleth, and strange is the story 


ns Stancdy ning wighly pal ll be raced the How they have abd hey ater, nd ip far od wide 

H , yes, D€ And they live and they die, and the earth and its glory 
remained motionless, fixedly regarding the stiffened figure; Has been but a burden they scarce may abide. 
presently, with a mechanical gesture, he extended his hand Zs 
and placed it on the neck of the corpse. Fair now is the spring-tide, now earth lies beholding 

The viscid coldness of the flesh caused him to shiver al- With eyes of a lover, the face of the sun: 

most imperceptibly, contracting the muscles of his fingers ong lasteth the daylight, and hope is enfolding 
involuntarily till the hand closed as though in the act of The green growing acres with increase begun. 
Strangling. Under this pressure the rigid muscles of the Now sweet, sweet it is through the land to be straying 
dead seem to respond asin life and stood out distended, Mid the birds and the blossoms and the beasts of the field; 
obliquely across from the collar-bone to the jaws: the Love mingles with love, and no evil is weighing 
mouth ceased its horrible grin and opened ominously, the Oa thy heart or mine, where all sorrow is healed. 


dry lips receding and disclosing the teeth encrusted with From township to township, o’er down and by tillage 
. ’ ’ 
brown slime. Far, far have we wandered and long was the day; 
A shudder passed over the assemblage. But now cometh eve at the end of the village, 
This yawning mouth, in this impassive countenance,— Where over the gray wall the church riseth gray. 


this mouth ~ one & though with s death rattle from There is wind in the twilight; in the white road before us 
beyond death’s portal, exposing the thickened tongue he straw from the oxyard is blowing about; 
doubled back, rasped and blue, conveyed something of the The moon’s rim is rising; a star glitters o’er us, 
supernatural with it. And the vane on the spire-top is swinging in doubt. 

Then, suddenly, from out the dark cavity, there issued Down there dips the highway, toward the bridge crossing 
a confused humming sound, not unlike the buzzing of a oer 
bee, and an enormous blue-bottle fly, with lustrous wings, ~The brook that runs on to the Thames and the sea 
(a species of fly subsisting on carrion) flew out,circling and Draw closer, my sweet, we are lover and lover; 
buzzing above the putrescent orifice as though to prevent This eve art thou given to gladness and me. 
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Baths and Baltimore 
IN the general municipal impetus toward 
beauty now noticeable all over this country 
do not overlook Baltimore. Baltimore is go- 
ing in largely for baths. Baths are an 
essential of beauty. Mr. Henry Walters, 
the gentleman who is showering baths 
on Baltimore, is a person for whom 
water has a ceaseless attraction. When he 
is not plunging the populace into its em- 
brace, free and without price, he is career- 
ing upon the bosom of the waters in his 
private yacht. He loves the water. He 
loves, also, Baltimore. On both points he 
may be applauded. Baltimore is a burg 
much neglected in the general estimation of 
America. The world at large does not know 
it enough. One knows it, perchance, in a 
vague way as the home of that dry-as-dust 
institution the Johns Hopkins university, or 
as the place where Edgar Allan Poe is 
buried, or as the scene of a certain water- 
paddling escapade of her who then was Miss 
Lulu Morris. But these be vague details. 
This is not Baltimore. Baltimore deserves 
more proper an introduction to the outer 
world. Would that some genius the gift of 
a real picture of Baltimore would give us. 
Baltimore has feature upon feature that 
stamp it unique among American towns. Is 
it not the only town inthe land where the 
gutters run blue on Monday because that 
is wash-day? Is it not one of the few 
towns, indeed, where the gutter still rules 
triumphantly in the open, making pause and 
skip the unwary, unaccustomed pedestrian? 
Where else in a town of this size is the pro- 
portion of the Chosen People and the sons of 
Ham so prominent a feature? Baltimore 
boasts of her beauties, of place and puberty, 
but does she ever mention her cobble-pav- 
ing? Itrow not. Has she ever kept count 
of the would-be bicyclists she has maimed 
or driven to drink? No; it is only the belles 
of Baltimore we hear about, as now again, 
of Miss Wild, who is to marry Prince 
Eugene, of Sweden. Yes, the belles are 
very beautiful and there are many quaint, 
fragrant spaces in the little town; but one of 
the strange things is the narrow circle in 
which that society of belles and beaux 
moves. It rarely leaves its favorite fine 
regions of fountains and silent pavements, 
and if you were to tell one of these favorites 
of Baltimore’s most languishing moods that 
there were in the town the dirtiest alleys, 
the worst paving and the most primitive 
sewerage inthe world, they would merely 
gaze upon you asa rather curious creature 
that surely must live in a very uafashionable 
district. Give Baltimore baths, by all means. 
No town inthe land needs them more. The 
Chesapeake Bay water is but a euphemism 
for mud, to be sure, but even that is some- 
thing. Sosetdown Mr. Henry Walters as 
one of the philanthropists. His private 
yacht is one of the swiftest in American 
waters, and he can leave Baltimore when- 
ever he feels like it, but he does not mean 
to be selfish. Some people cannot get out 
of it. For them a bath now and then is as 
necessary as the rush of bluing through the 
gutters a-Mondays is to the streets. 
st 


Doubled Personality on the Stage 

CLOSE students of the drama have had 
opportunity for an interesting comparison 
here this week. Atthe Germania Theater 
on Sunday night, Helene Odilon, the visitor 
from Germany, played the title-part in 
Fulda’s “Twin Sister.” At the Olympic 
Theater Miss Maude {Adams is playing 
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for Wedding Gifts 


Phoebe Throsseli in “Quality Street” this 
week. In both cases there is demand made 
upon the actress to present, in her single 
person, two opposite characters. Madame 
Odilon had to substitute for the matronly, 
child-loving self of the early acts, an alto- 
gether different person; she pretends to be 
her own twin-sister, unmarried, ignorant of 
suffering and disenchantment. Where she 
was staid, she must now be gay. Miss 
Adams is set the identical problem. When 
the man she loves returns after a nine years’ 
absence he finds her so aged he shows the 
shock of it visibly. Whereon she adopts 
the ruse of dressing as youthfully as the 
Phoebe of nine years ago, and he is actually 
deceived into thinking her her own niece. 
For one act she keeps up that deception. 
The transformation is effective in the cases 
of both actresses; but the methods are very 
different. The German woman is a sub- 
stantial figure; the American is slender to 
evanescence. Whatever one’s verdict, the 


comparison was interesting. 
se 


Soap and Smartness 

Two of the smartest women in Lon- 
don, Lady Essex, (formerly Miss Adele 
Grant) an American, and Mrs. Hufa 
Williams, are going into the business of 
conducting a fine laundry. They are to be 
rivals, not partners. Observe the topsy- 
turvydom that rules to-day, The laundress 
who later figures as the lady, is a figure 
familiar enough; witness the legend of 
Mme. Sans Gene and many others. A 
lady turned laundress is by no means an 
uncheerful spectacle. It certainly has all 
the merit of novelty. The public is accus- 
tomed enough to have these devotees of 
smart society wash their dirty linen in 
public, but their clean linen—ah, that is a 
much pleasanter performance. Let us hope 
the fashion spreads. The battle of the lady 
laundress promtises to be one of the features 
of the coronation season. Smart society 
can scarcely get enough of soapsuds; they 
may sting, but they cleanse. 

Fe 
The West ai the Front 

EUGENE WARE, of Kansas, at head of the 
Pension Office and Jim Clarkson, of Iowa; 
at the port cf New York. It is a great day 
for pen-and-ink moulders of Western opin- 
ion. And when all the writers are poli- 
ticians, perhaps literature will gain new 


blood. 
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Too Much Fabling 

THE writing of humorous fables threatens 
to develop into a nuisance. There were 
those of George Lanigan, and now those of 
George Ade, Dorothy Dix and a host of 
others. Ambrose Bierce, in London Fun, 
paved the way long ago, and for fables in 
pure English his still remain the model. 
But of fables in every slang of every region 
under the sun we grow vastly weary. 

se st 
An Objectionable Sherlock Holmes 

HERE is an advertisement from the Lon- 
don Standard: “Slater's detectives for ascer- 
taining where people go, what they do, the 
company they keep, whether the club is re- 
sponsible for late hours, and if shopping 
alone occupies so much time.—Henry Slater, 
1 Basinghall street, E. C.” It is evident the 
good old fashion of shooting first and mak- 
ing inquiries later has not yet penetrated 
London town. 
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TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. All 
druggists refund the money if it fails to cure, 
E. W. Grove’s signature is on each box. 25c 
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She Humphrey Crescent stantaneous 


Price, 






Only 


Water Heater. 


Kot Water the Instant You 
Require it. 


Invaluable for Baths and 
Domestic Use. 


20 


The luxury of Hot Water in an 
YY quan- 
tity night or day, : 


The Finest, Most Perfect and 
Efficient Made. 
Reduce your gas bills by using this 
the finest system known for Producing 
hot water, 


No Home Complete Without an 
Instantaneous Water Heater. 


See it in practical operation at 


Backus Building, 


Jon Olive St. 











Usona Hotel 


CORNER KING’S HIGHWAY AND McPHERSON AVENUE. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN » CAFE. 


STRIOTLY HIGH OLASS. 
FRANK M. WHITE, Manager. 














FORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 


Absolutely Fire-Proof. s Strictly High Class. s Both Plans. 
RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 


DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 











“They say the better your underwear the 
worse your morals,” observed Edith. 

“Then I must be a model of virtue,” re- 
turned Haidee, as she showed a glimpse of 
forty-nine-cent petticoat and five-pairs-for- 
one-twenty-five hosiery. 


Ske Marlborough 


Family fotel, 


Kinloch A 1905. 4056 McPherson Ave. 
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Mermod{& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

Dr, and Mrs. Y. H. Bond are entertaining Mr. 
and Mrs. Alfred Scales, of New York City. 

Miss Florence Hayward left, last week, for 
Chicago, where she will spend a short time. 

Mrs. B. F. Stevens has gone to Virginia, where 
she will make a visit to her daughter, Mrs. 
Rucker. 

Mrs. B. F. Givens has returned home from a 
visit of a fortnight to Mrs. B. F, Swinney, in 
Kansas City. 

Mrs. Eloise Polk Ferris has returned to her 
home here after a visit to friends and relatives 
in Louisiana. 

Miss Ida Crouch, of 4001 Delmar boulevard,has 
just returned from a visit to friends in Chicago 
and Indiana. 

Mrs. Clark Kennerly, who has been spending 
several weeks in Florence and Mobile, Ala., is 
again at home, 

Mrs. Charles Francis entertained the Acepha- 
lous Euchre club on Tuesday, at their regular 
weekly meeting. 

Miss Ellen La Motte is entertaining Mrs. 
Charles Spalding, of Kentucky, at her suburban 
home, Wildwood, 

Misses Rosalie and Mary M’Ree have just re- 
turned home from Louisville, where they have 
been visiting friends, 

Miss Leigh Whittemore, who has been spend- 
ing the winter in Nassau, Florida, will return 
home ina short time. 

Mr. and Mrs. John P. Nevill have come here, 
from New York, to reside. They have taken Mr. 
and Mrs. Turner’s home, 

Mrs. Stockwell Dudley, of Washington avenue, 
is spending a few weeks in San Antonio, Tex., 
with a party of friends. 

Mrs, John H. Carroll and Mrs. Finis Marshall 
returned “home last week from Kansas City, 
where they spent a fortnight. 

Mrs. Arthur Wilson, of Chicago, formerly Miss 
Lucille La Croix, of this city. is spending a 
short time with friends here. 

Mr. aud Mrs, Lloyd B. Stevenson and Miss 
Rebecca Stevenson have returned home after 
several weeks spent in California. 

Dr. and Mrs. Charles Michel have been enter- 
taining Mr. and Mrs. Charles Michel, of Cincin- 
nati, who will shortly return home. 

Mrs. John C. Roberts entertained a party of 
ten ladies with a luncheon last week in honor of 
her guest, Mrs. Lytton, of New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Huntington Smith will close 
their home in a short time and go to their coun- 
try place in Vermont, which has just been com- 
pleted. 

Mr, and Mrs. Paul Bakewell will give up their 
house on Washington avenue and take posses- 
sion of the former Van Blarcom residence on 
West Pine. 

Mrs. Thomas Garrett, of 4424 Delmar avenue, 
has sent out invitations for a euchre’party which 
she will give on Friday, April 18th, at half-past 
one o’clock, 

Mr. and Mrs, J. Whitworth Buck are going 
for amonth’s trip South, to San Antonis, where 
Mrs. Buck hopes to regain her strength after 
her recent illness. 

Mrs, Clarence White, of Parkland place, has 
been entertaining her sister, Miss Ediih Kelt- 
ner, who returned last week to her home in 
Grand Lake, Mich. 

Mrs. Celeste Pim and a number of other mem- 
bers of the Confederate Memorial Society, will 
leave, this week, to attend the Confederate re- 
union in Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs, Harry Elliot, accompanied by 
their daughter, Mrs. Frankie Reid, and their 
granddaughter, Miss Vesta Reid. have returned 
home after a visit to Belle Air, Florida, 

Mrs. P, J. Willis, formerly of St Louis, and 
known to her many friends as Stella Price, 
laughter of Gen. Sterling Price, is visiting Mrs, 
Sryan Snyder, of 4106 Westminster place. 

Mrs. Wirth Adams, of Jackson, Miss., is a 
guest at the Southern Hotel while visiting 
friends and purchasing furnishings for her 
handsome new home recently built in Jackson, 
Miss, 

Mr.and Mrs, Carey Hutchinson, of New York 
City, will arrive in St. Louis on the 25th, to 
make a visit to Mr. Hutchinson’s parents, Mr. 
‘nd Mrs, Randolph Hutchinson, of Locust 
street. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Lusk Booue, formerly of 
Kansas City, have come here to reside and are 
located at the home of Mrs. Boone’s parents, 
Mr, and Mrs. J.C. Doneghy, of 5972 Clemens 

venue, 

Mrs. Louis Riesmeyer, of Lafayette avenue, 

is sent out cards fora reception'which she will 

ive on Tuesday, April 22d, from three to five 


o’clock, Misses Elenore Heerich, lenore Doerr 
and Nathalie Giesel will serve. 

Mrs. I,. M. Rumsey has been entertaining Mr. 
and Mrs, Fred Wann, and Miss Carrie Fay 
Warren, of Chicago, in whose honor Miss Queen 
Rumsey gave a box party at the Apollo concert 
last week. 

Mrs. Martha Davis Griffith will talk about 
Westminster and the coming’ Coronation, next 
Tuesday evening, at the Conservatorium; when 
Mrs, Geo, Carrie, soprano, and Miss Lazat, vio- 
linist, will give a prelude of English music. 

Mesdames Fred Arthur Banister, Cary 
Bacon, and Mfss Saunders have sent out invita- 
tions for a large reception which will be given at 
the home of Mrs. Banister 4149 Morgan street, 
on Wednesday afternoon, April 23d, from three 
to five o’clock, 

Mrs. Huntington Smith is entertaining Mrs. 
Paunceford, of Cincinnati, in whose honor she 
gave a small teaon Tuesday afternoon to about 
thirty ladies, who, besides the other pleasures of 
the afternoon, enjoyed several humorous 
recitations rendered by Mrs. Paunceford. 

Mrs. George Wright, of Westminster Place, 
gave a luncheon, last week, in honor of Mrs. 
William Barr, of Barrnold, N. J., whois visiting 
here with her husband. The guests were Mes- 
dames E. H. Semple, Charles Cabanne, Thomas 
Dimmock, Edgar Lackland, Howard Elliot, 
Arthur Gale, Jane Jackson, George H. Shields 
and John M’Cluney. 

Mrs.’S. H. H. Clark, of 3501 Pine street, gavea 
reception last Friday afternoon, from 3 to 5 
o’clock, in honor of her daughter-in-law, Mrs. 
Hoxie Clark, and ,her neice, Miss Anna Drake, 
The hostess was assisted by Mesdames H. C. 
Townsend, C. H. Patton, C. LL. Squires, Misses 
Hallie Bayle, Phoebe Bayle, Mary Loree, Georgie 
Walker, Edna Rumsey, Amy Townsend, Susie 
Outten and Mabel Becker. 

Mrs. EK. M. Martin, of 39416 West Belle, has 
just sent out cards for the approaching marriage 
of her granddaughter, Miss Sallie Colladay,and 
Mr. Edgar T. Smith, which will take place on 
Wednesday, April 23d, at half-past five in the 
afternoon, at the home of Mr.and Mrs. Guido 
Pantaleoni, oa Lindell boulevard. The wedding 
will bea very quiet home affair,;with only the 
intimate friends and relatives present. 

Fe 

Weddings now seem to be all the rage. 
Following the Scriptural injunction, that it 

is not good for man to be alone, the lads 
and lasses are seemingly as anxious to be 
mated as are the birds, and now we see 
them promenading in pairs, with glances set 
in the direction of the marriage license 
office. Speaking of pairs reminds one of 
the shoes on sale at Swope’s. They are 
also in pairs, and are of the very best 
material, fit and finish of any shoes on the 
market. The price, when style and dura- 
bility are considered, are as low as good 
goods can anywhere be procured. Swope’s 


is at 311 N. Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
et 
MASHERS. 


The refined and self-respecting woman 
who wrote tothe Sun last week that she 
finds that not even her forty-five years and 
her consistent matronly dignity save her 
from the insolence of attempts by well 
dressed young men to “flirt” with her in 
public places, spoke of an experience through 
which, we are told, many women of refine- 
ment, whose age alone, it would seem, would 
protect them from such insults, are now 
compelled to pass. 

This lady in expressing pain at the evi- 
dence of loss of respect for womanhood such 
conduct affords,rather than mere resentment 
of it, represents the feeling produced by it 
in decent women generally. Not only the 
impudence astonishes them, but also the 
absence of discrimination. These vile fel- 
lows have lost, along with their respect for 
womankind, all ability to recognize womanly 
dignity and purity, no matter how obvious 
they must be to anybody not thus morally 
perverted. They are so rotten themselves 
that they have come to believe that rotten- 
ness is universal and invariable. Moreover, 
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Write for our Catalogue— i 
scoot: anetere. What Shall I Give 
For a Wedding Gift? 


Sterling Silver Tableware 
Is always appropriate and acceptable, 
and we have one of the finest collec- 
tions in America to select from. 


A Wedding Gift Suggestion. 


Salt and Pepper Set, as illustrated, con- 
sisting of beautiful Solid Silver Salt and 
Pepper Holders, bright burnished finish, 


with shield for initial. 
Pair in handsome leatherette $ 

case, complete, only - - 7.00 
We have Solid Silver Wedding Gifts, 
from a set of Tea Spoons at $3.50 toa 
$5,000.00 Dinner Service. 


A Mermod & Jaccard’s, 


On Broadway, keaant St. 
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their impudence is an exhibition of vanity. A CLOSED INCIDENT. 

They think themselves past masters in the 

art of “mashing.” “Young man,” said the solemn-looking 
Their existence in numbers, apparently so stranger, “do you drink intoxicating bever- 

large, justifies our correspondent in looking ages?” 

on it as evidence of adecline in youthful “Not with strangers,” said the young 

respect for womanhood at this time, and, man, as he moved away. 

accordingly, of a very lamentable, moral _ Thus it will be seen that our best inten- 

deterioration. tions sometimes strike a logical snag.—Baltr- 
The cause of this decadence can only be more News. 

reached by the teachers of morality and 

religion, but the manifestation of its con- Stops the Cough 

sequences in overt acts, oftentimes more and works off the Cold. 

flagrant than those described by our cor- Laxative Bromo-Quinine Tablets cure a cold 

respondent, can be prevented and should be inoneday. Nocure, No pay. Price 25 cents 

prevented by the police. The “masher” is et 

a type of the confidence man who ought to JEFFERIES, Importer oF EXCLUSIVE 

be repressed very sharply and very roughly. AND ORIGINAL MILLINERY, Room 403, Mer- 
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—N. Y. Sun. mod-Jaccard Building, Locust and Broadway. 
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The Frisco Railroad Company, ever on 
the progressive, has recently made the 
announcement of a new train service, that 
has lately been put into effect. The 
“Meteor” and the “World’s Fair Special” 
which have been added tothe already ex- 
cellent service over this company’s lines, 
are both elegantly equipped, having all the 
newest improvements for comfort and ease. 
The route of this flyer is via the old line, 
through the Ozarks and Indian Territory to 
Sapulpa, thence over the Red River Division 
through the historic Creek and Chickasaw 
Nations, via Denison and Sherman, to Fort 
Worth and points Southwest thereof; and 
via Sherman and the Houston & Texas 
Central Railroad to Dallas and beyond. The 
more newly constructed portion of the road- 
bed traversed has been heavily ballasted 
with rock, laid with heavy rail, and in every 


way brought fully up to the standard of Deed ? 
other divisions of the Frisco System. The at Ge pong eggs Le eg oo 


’ i i hich e 
road’s cafe observation cars, in whic Ladies’ Restaurant 


meals are served a /acarte, at hours con- : 
or Taz St. Nicholas Hotel 


venient to the traveler, are under the 
management of Mr. Fred Harvey, whose has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 


name should be sufficient guarantee of care- appointments, pagel. gee Re 
ful attention to the inner man. These and and service and refined patronage. 


other facilities make traveling over the 
Frisco ever a positive delight. 
et 
An irresistable display of the finest an 
most exclusive art neauveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at  Bolland’s, 
Seventh and Locust. 





Parrish’s New Laundry 


Open for business. I have no interest 
in The Westminster Laundry or any 
other laundry except Dinks L. Parrish’s 
Laundry (not incorporated). 

3126-28 Olive. I own this plant. 
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“Dorothy South” is a love story of Vir- 
ginia just before the Civil War, by George 
Cary Eggleston. Dorothy, the heroine, a 
winsome creature, almost a frolicsome child 
in her many pretty ways, wins one’s admir- 
ation from the first. Never having been 
away from the place of her birth, and hav- 
ing been reared by one of those stately 
maiden ladies so familiar to the Southerner, 
Dorothy is wholly free of any affectation, a 
young girl, who, with all her bubbling joy- 
ousness of spirit, is possessed of a certain 
dignity that is charmingly quaint—capti- 
vating. The story opens with the arrival, at 
the estate of Wyanoke, of its new heir, a 
young physician, Dr. Arthur Brent. Here 
he meets Dorothy, who resides at this fine old 
plantation with Aunt Polly, the nice old lady 
of the book. Fever breaks out among the 
negroes of Wyanoke, and the doctor attacks 
it with heroic measures. Dorothy lends her- 
self as Arthur's head nurse, and it is during 
this period that he discovers his love for this 
self-sacrificing assistant. In his perplexity, 
how honorably to win her love, he seeks 
counsel of Fdmonia Bannister, a typical 
Southern girl, whose beauty, grace, intelli- 
gence and womanly characteristics, are to 
all men, save Arthur, irrisistible. The irony 
of fate makes her fall in love with the only 
man who has no thought for her charms; 
but, like a true girl, a Southern girl, of 
course, she only desires the happiness of 
the man she loves, and, suppressing her 
affection, gives A?thur good advice and does 
everything to facilitate his affair with her 
rival. Dorothy's mind must be given an 
opportunity to expand, to attain a broader 
scope, Edmonia declares, and she and 
Dorothy, in company of Eastern friends, 
visit various cities in the United States, and 
then sojourn in Europe. Dorothy's letters to 
Aithur, who, by the way, is a most exem- 
plary young man, at first girlishly enthu- 
siastic, then, as she learns repression, more 
formal, reserved, are filled with numerous 
interesting incidents, and are the means of 
unfolding to the reader Dorothy’s develop- 
ment from childhood to womanhood. 
There are complications, of course, to keep 
the two apart, but, in the end, matters are 
righted, and all terminates happily. The 
author’s delineations of the various Southern 
characters, Southern habits and idosyncra- 
sies show him to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the South and her people. The negro 
dialect is faultless, as are the brief sketches 
of the negro element. Northerners who 
would know the Southerners’ true attitude 
relative to the slavery question should care- 
fully read Mr. Eggleston’s in every way 
delectable story. The book is under the 
impress of Lothrop Publishing Company, 
Boston. 

a 

“The Decoy,” by Francis Dana, has to do 
with the love affairs of an uneducated, but 
sturdy New Englander, the knaveries of a 
spiritualistic quack and the influence a 
medium exerts over a certain class of credu- 
lous, superstitious people. The heroine, 
about as egotistical, self-conceited, insipid 
an individual as could well be imagined, 
through sheer foolhardiness, places herself 
under the baneful power of this fakir. Her 
devoted lover endeavors to free her of the 
curious spell or charm,which, in the end, he 
succeeds in doing. The hero, who displays 


so many sterling qualities and such good 
sound sense, in everything but his persistent 
love for this girl, is not convincing, the 
fakir a scoundrel and his principal dupe 
vapid. Mr. Dana endows E£ilen with many 
physical charms and wonderful personal 
magnetism, also a quiet dignity which, 
somehow, do not jibe with the weak char- 
acteristics aforementioned. There are some 
very pretty descriptive passages of woodland 
settings which in almost any other story 
would be quite appropriate. (John Lane, 
publisher, New York.) 
st 
“Patriot and Tory,” by Charles Johnson 
Noyes, is a sort of sketch in outline of the 
Revolutionary War with a love theme inter- 
woven. Agnes Ward, the Tory, and Kalph 
Green, the Patriot, have been sweethearts 
since childhood; all has been serene until 
the breaking out of war when, because 
Ralph joins the American forces, the father 
forbids him to make farther advances, and, 
principally, for money’s sake, desires his 
daughter’s marriage to an English noble- 
man. Then follow the usual intrigues and 
clandestine meetings, the elopement and 
paternal forgiveness, such as the average 
“popular” novel-reader has read, with, 
possibly, a few variations, scores of times 
before. The battle scenes are too simply 
portrayed; lacking in that tense interest with 
which one expects those stirring incidents 
to be imbued. A little negro plays too 
important a role and his long speeches are 
wearisome, if for no other reason, because 
of the poor dialect. There are inconsisten- 
cies in the delineation of characters and, 
“Patriot and Tory” is decidedly not one of 
Mr. Noyes’ best efforts.—(Dickerman & 
Son, publishers, New York. ) 
yd 
Persons cognizant of the finest and rarest 
books cannot fail to find constant information 
and entertainment in several of the publica- 
tions specially devoted tothe bookish cult. 
There is, for one, the monthly termed 7he 
Literary Collector. Mr. Bursch, the editor 
of this periodical, proves every month that 
he has a field and knows how to fillit. His 
articles, his lists of prices current at the 
book auctions, not to mention his advertise- 
ments, are rich in value tothe collector of 
books, bibelots and kindred treasures. Then 
there is the Book-Lover, a sumptuous publica- 
tion that, hailing once from the Pacific 
Coast, is now also,like the Literary Collector, 
at home in New York. The Book-Lover is 


a tremendous boon to the person who has no * 


time to search the world’s prints over him- 
self in search of the article, the essay, the 
poem, the story, that shall appeal to him as 
a lover of literature. All these pleasant 
matters the editor of the Book-Lover finds, 
and reprints. Some most desirable essays 
has he reprinted in this way, notably one of 
the Wilde essays otherwise only obtainable 
in the volume “Intentions,” which is not 
always easy to find, The Book-Lover de- 
serves a great camer 


As acritic of books Mr. Robert Bridges, 
using the signature “Droch,” undoubtedly 
had a reason for existence. His little com- 
ments, brief though they were, were honest 
and to the point. The New York weekly 
that printed these comments had, while they 
lasted, the attention of a large number of 
readers who used “Droch’s” remarks as a 
guide to their book buying. As a minor 
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LADIES READY 70 WEAR GARMENTS 


406 NORTH BROADWAY, 


THE NEW SUIT AND CLOAK HOUSE. 


JIpecial Sale of 
Model Costumes— 


Suits, Long, Three-Quarter Long and Short Silk 
Coats, Separate Skirts, etc., 


At One-Half Their Regular Values 


—Not two garments alike—latest and best styles— 
elegant materials—black and all the new shades. 


(___ETAMINE SUITS __ ) 


A grand selection of the very newest creations of this 
season’s fashionable styles, worth up to $45.00........................ 
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poet, however, we can find no niche for zine poems no longer deserve any life 
Mr. Bridges. His volume, “Bramble Brae” beyond the magazine’s thirty days. No 
is merely one like a hundred others that pule matter how much we [may long for the great 
their little airs to the sky, and not even the poet, we are all the more indifferent to the 
sky is affected enough tofrown back: Why? small ones. 

It is all dainty, and nice, and graceful; but we 

it says nothing new, tells nothing old in a The April number of the /nternatinalo 
new way. It is sheer waste. These maga. Studio, the deservedly popular monthly 
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Delmar Garden. 

Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 
Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 
Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street 
Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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nagazine of fine and applied arts, contain- 
ing comment on recent medizval and ancient 
drawings and printings of famous artists, 
will prove a source of delight to the amateur, 
the skilled and lay devotee alike. The 
photogravure and color-work illustrations 
are admirable in their beauty and clearness 
of reproduction. 
& 

Biographical sketches and brief comments 
ot noted authors’ works and short stories 
for adults and children, poetry and matter 
of like interest contribute toward making 
this month’s issue of the Blue Sky very 
entertaining. 

FF 

At a recent ultra-fashionable wedding re- 
ception, in Westminster place, one of the 
guests was heard to exclaim that Bolland’s 
goods seemed to predominate. Seventh and 
Locust streets. 
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MUSIC. 


MISS RINGEN. 





Here is a St. Louis girl who, if she chose 
to follow singing as a profession, would take 
a place with the greatest of contemporary 
vocal artists. She is so richly endowed by 
nature, and her art is so finished, so con- 
vincing, so compelling, that her title to rank 
with the first in the world is indisputable. 

Miss Ringen, however, shrinks from the 
publicity and the roughness of the “behind- 
the-scenes” of a professional career, and, 
therefore, the musical world is the poorer, 
for such purely beautiful singing is rarely 
heard, even from the first in the profession. 

At Memorial Hall,last Saturday afternoon, 
this gifted singer appeared beforethe Union 
Musical Club in a programme as uniquely 
artistic in content and construction as in 
interpretation. 

Two songs by Tschaikowsky formed the 
first group. The first, “Warum?” is famil- 
iar, but the second song is entirely new 
here, and probably Miss Ringen will be the 
only singer to exploit it; the experiment 
would prove dangerous to a lesser artist. 
It isa harmonically and melodically start- 
ling but fascinating composition, illustrat- 
ing the tragic story of “A String of Red 
Beads.” A weird, wonderful song, won- 
derfully sung. 

The second group consisted of a beautiful 
number, by Massenet, entitled, “The Chil- 
dren,” Richard Strauss’ “All Soul’s Day,” 
with its terrifying intervals, and a vigorous 
wholesome German song, by Hugo Kaum. 
To this was added a charming French song 
by Clayton Johns. 

A beautiful “Ariette,” by Mozart, a 
worthy composition,by Reynaldo Hahn, and 
“La Fiancee du Timbalier,” by Saint Saens, 
ended this remarkable programme. The 
Saint Saens number is a story in song, 
interesting, and cleverly descriptive; of no 
great depth, musically, but made thrilling 
oy the great art of the singer. This admir- 
able, novel programme—a programme that 
could not be made without much search and 
‘hought—together with its superb rendition, 
resulted in the most satisfying recital of the 
year. It contained qualities which were 
‘acking in even the admirable recitals given 
here this season by Nordica, Schumann- 
Heink, Lehman and others. 

Miss Ringen has not the sweeping, over- 
mastering, temperament of a Schumann- 
Heink, or a Brema, but her work is so pol- 
ished, so highly artistic to the smallest de- 
‘ail, and yet so earnestly sincere and simple, 
and is approached with so much dignity, that 


it inspires a respect and admiration, which 
the flamboyant methods of these more 
dramatic singers failto awaken. The pre- 
sentment of the Massenet song is a fine 
example of this singer’s art. Virtuosity in 
the technical part of her work, such as tone 
production and coloring, are almost for- 
gotten in the charm of the purity, the 
nawete, with which Miss Ringen informs the 
text and music. Her personal attractiveness, 
and extraneous matters, such as platform 
deportment, carriage, and gowning, are 
subsidiary agencies that go to make Miss 
Ringen’s work a delight. 

In addition tojthe vocal numbers, Saturday’s 
programme contained a violin concerto, by 
Vieuxtemps, played with spirit and pre- 
cision and broad, rich tone by Miss Agnes 
Gray on a rare instrument—a genuine 
“Strad.” Mrs. Stella Weiner-Kriegshaber 
played the first movement of a Schubert 
sonata and a group of smaller piano pieces 
with much style and surety of technique. 

Mrs. Rohland’s musicianship, and sym- 
pathy were in evidence in the accom- 
paniments. 

ed 
THE NORDICA POPULAR CONCERT. 





Apparently the time has come for Mme. 
Nordica when dollars and the plaudits of an 
undiscriminating public are dearer to her 
than her art. It this is the case she should 
be well satisfied with the result of her oper- 
atic recital at the Odeon last week. The 
hall was nearly full and the enthusiasm un- 
bounded. Madame did all sorts of things to 
show how gracious and pleasant she could 
be, from hiding behind the substantial floral 
compliments bestowed upon her, to “Ho-yo- 
to-ho-ing” most lustily in response to the 
wishes of a clamorous public. 

As at the previous recital, Mme. Nordica 
was most sensationally effective in the Erkel 
Aria, and most out of place in the 
“Polonaise” from “Mignon.” 

Mrs. Fisk and some local lights, headed 
by Homer Moore, assisted. Romayne Sim- 
mons accompanied orchestrally on the 
pianoforte. 

Mrs. Fisk sang several tremendous num- 
bers, and evidently pleased a number of 
people, as the “Samson and Delila” aria was 
encored. Tothe present writer her efforts 
were painful. She isa woman whose in- 
tentions, musically, are undoubtedly the 
best, but whose once fine voice has become 
worn and wobbly through misuse. 

The sextette from “Lucia” was made a 
solo for soprano with a_ spectral-toned 
obligato. Homer Moore made _ himself 
heard, and the other singers were audible 
when Nordica was not singing, but the 
steel-lunged soprano seemed determined to 
annihilate them vocally and succeeded in 
her design. 

FF 

When passing behind a streetcar, look 
out forthe car approaching from the oppo- 
site direction. A. C. W. 

ee 

The kindly old gentleman at the corner 
table beckoned tothe waiter of about his 
own age, who, with eyes on the ceiling, 
soared in the realms of undiscovered thought, 
and asked: 

“How long have you been here, waiter?” 

“Why, let me see, sir,” replied the old 
man, “I shall have been here just nine 
weeks, come Friday.” 

“Ah, then; I absolve you from all blame. 
You are vot the waiter of whom I ordered a 
rarebit and ale. That's all, thank you.”— 
The Club Fellow. 
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MUSIC AND MANNERS. 





Reginald DeKoven, the composer, is one 
of those educated gentleman for whom Mrs. 
Astor has a high regard. In his case, how- 
ever, a college education failed to tone down 
certain snobbish traits. But Etta Butler, 
the vaudeville star, gave him a lesson in 
politeness the other day which, it is to be 
hoped, he was able to appreciate. Etta 
Butler is a San Francisco girl, who believes 
that a successful actress is the peer of any 
writer of catchy music. The story of her 
meeting with DeKoven was told me bya 
Californian now sojourning in New York. 
It took place in the office of Ben Teal, the 
theatrical manager. Mr. Teal introduced 
them. Mr. DeKoven had his hat on and a 
cigarette in his mouth. He removed 
neither the hat nor the cigarette, but bowed 
and proffered his hand with an air of con- 
descension. Miss Butler overlooked the 
hand, turned to Mr. Teal, and said, ina 
somewhat indifferent tone, “I wonder why 
itis, Mr. Teal, that whenever an actress 
meets a man in a theatrical manager’s office 
he usually has a hat on and a cigarette or a 
cigar in his mouth.” And paying no further 
attention to DeKoven she proceeded to dis- 
cuss a business matter with the manager.— 


San Francisco Town Talk. 
FF 
Easter is past, but with the advent of 


Spring, although late this season, owing to 
the recent chilly blasts, the ladies are look- 
ing around for the nicest confections offered 
in millinery. Hats are large and trimmed 
quite profusely, lace and sash-ribbons be- 
ing particularly used in their make-up. 
Violets still hold their popularity, but the 
English moss-rose is also quite the thing. If 
you wish to be ,right in the vogue in regard 
to headgear, you should consult Rosenheim, 
the milliner, who has a display of the 
choicest Paris productions in pattern hats- 
real beauties, with that chic and style and 
effect that only deft artists’ fingers can im- 
part. Rosenheim’s is at five-fifteen Locust 
street. 
Ft 

Lord Knutsford’s father, Dr. Holland, 
was a celebrated accoucheur—in fact, he did 
that sort of thing for all the royal family, 
and, as a reward for having brought many 
princes and princesses into the world, he 
was offered a peerage. When the news 
reached White’s, of which club the doctor 
was amember, someone asked him what 
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title he intended to assume. “Why, ‘Lord 
Deliver Us,’ of course,” exclaimed the club 
wit. Holland was so convinced the name 
would stick to him if he took the peerage 
that he asked for a baronetcy instead—and 
got it. 
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THE TWIN SISTER. 





For several reasons it is a great pity that 
a greater number of performances of Ludwig 
Fulda’s “Die Zwillingsschwester” could 
not have been given here than the single 
Sunday performance of April 13th. The 
play, as an excellent example of one of the 
foremost playwrights of the time, is one to 
be reckoned with, whether in German or in 
English; as the “Twin Sister” it already 
has some vogue as an English production, 
and one of the Theatrical Syndicate’s com- 
panies has played it in America. Our play- 
goers may have “The Twin Sister” in store 
for them, but it is very doubtful if they will 
view so fine a performance of it as the 
Irving Place Theater Company gave last 
Sunday at our Germania Theater. In cer- 
tain really great theatric circumstances, an 
accurate understanding of the language used 
on the stage is but slightly essential; the 
most un-German of us, forearmed with some 
knowledge of Fulda’s play, must have 
gained distinct enjoyment from this per- 
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formance of Helene Odilon and the sup- 
porting company. 

Fulda’s play, written in blank verse, is 
set back to sixteenth century surroundings, 
but there was not the least occasion for that 
detail. The thing is as modern as we all 
think we are. Moreover, it verges perilously 
upon danger; that the Teuton in his humor 
and his sentiment is not always tremen- 
dously in earnest, almost brutal, as the deli- 
cate touches in this story show. The story is 
plain enough; the briefest recital will show 
its opportunities: Orlando is a husband who, 
after five years of married life with Giuditta, 
has grown exceedingly bored by domesticity. 
As the play has it, he is once more only a 
man, not a husband. He longs for what he 
has not; anything, anybody save his own 
wife. She takes life too earnestly, bothers 
him with the child, vaguely looks reproaches 
at him. Anything in the shape of woman 
allures him—as long as it is not his wite; 
he even makes love to the gamekeeper’s 
wife. Count Parabosco, a neighbor, suggests 
that he and Orlando take a trip to Venice 
together, where the women are so glorious. 

In discussion of the plan, they carouse; 
made heedless and enterprising by the wine 
Orlando, as Parabosco goes, makes fatuous 
love to the gamekeeper’s wife. Giuditta, en- 
tering unperceived, sees—or, rather, turns 
away not to see—the kiss her husband gives 
the serving-wench. Then finally she comes 
to her resolution. She herself will make a 
journey. She bethinks her of her twin- 
sister, Renata. Renata is to make her a visit, 
while she herself goes to stay with their old 
mother in the country. In a scene of the 
most delicious, unctuous comedy, this hus- 
band and wife prepare for the parting, the 
husband with his mind secretly occupied with 
the amours he intends during her absence, 
the wife full of the secret plan that lies behind 
her patent one. She departs, amid a flutter 
of inimitable, polite lies on both sides. 
Word is brought in of her having been seen 
full tilt for Messina, her destination. That 
word has scarce been brought, when other 
news comes, of the arrival of the twin- 
sister. This twin-sister is Giuditta herself. 
Orlando is struck dumb by the complete re- 
semblance. Finally he comes to note dif- 
ferences; the gay spirit, the more youthful 
beauty, the splendid dresses, the thrill of 
maidenhood. Giuditta had told him that but one 
thing distinguished Renata trom herself ,name- 
ly, a tiny brown mole above the left breast. 
The scene in which the pseudo twin-sister 
appears in a low-cut bodice, but still with a 
film of lace over her shoulders is delicious. 
Orlando panting to see what the lace hides; 
Giuditta now luring him on, now holding him 
off; delaying the moment of unveiling until 
she can find paint and brush with which quick- 
ly to create a semblance of the necessary tell- 
tale mole. The Count Parabosco is also in this 
scene; the two men almost struggle in their 
rivalry to discover the twin-sister’s beautiful 
breast and shoulders. It is a scene so full 
of the elemental passions as to be worth see- 
ing were there nothing else in the play. 
Herr Fulda here paints man as he is under- 
neath andin spite of all modes and moral 
codes; man the hunter, woman the lure. 
Eventually Orlando throws all else to the 
winds; he vows his fierce love to her he 
thinks Renata; he swears to give up Giuditta, to 
write her a letter of explanation; he is con- 
sumed by his passion; he pursues the elusive 
twin-sister to the door of her room, im- 
ploring that she no longer keep him from 
his paradise; what matter words and priests? 
But for the bolt upon her door, Orlando 
would, in the language of a later moment 

n the play, have betrayed Giuditta with 
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Giuditta. The curtain falls upon the sight of 
the barred door tothe supposed maiden’s 
chamber; Orlando panting, baffled, outside 
it. The play ends with the arrival of the 
real twin-sister. Smuggled into Giuditta’s 
chamber, Renata’s arrival upon the scene is 
used so as to achieve the highest possible 
dramatic effect. Count Parabasco, who has 
been wooing the supposed Renata with sincere 
intentions of wedlock, as well as Orlando, 
who has become so passionately enamored of 
his wife’s supposed double, are both struck 
blankly amazed. Orlando, ashamed, more 
than ever in love with his wife, begs for for- 
giveness, and the play ends. 

Full of dangerous situations, likely in in- 
artistic hands to result jarringly upon the 
auditor, the play allows splendid oppor- 
tunities to three principal parts. Giu- 
ditta,in her double role of the deceived 
wife, and of the gay, spirited, seduc- 
tive twin-sister, has to present a hundred 
varying facets of light and shade. Her 
mother-love for her child, her pride, her 
shame in her husband’s fickleness, these 
must contrast with the brilliant vivacity and 
allurement of her assumed part. Helene 
Odilon, the visiting star, gave full justice to 
the chances of this part; it is doubtful if, in 
any English performance of the play, we 
shall see the part better taken. She isa 
fine creature; built on the generous German 
model; youthful, graceful, well dowered in 
looks, in voice andin figure. The part of 
Orlando is an ungrateful one. This husband, 
typical as he may be of the unconquerably 
polygamous male that survives even at this 
time of our world’s day, is not pleasant to 
behold. Any woman, every woman, so it is 
not his own wife. All that’s in a petticoat, 
so it be not one that’s hung in his own 
house. So strongly is this side of the char- 
acter drawn, that one doubts if, after all the 
repentance, the sudden access of new adora- 
tion for his wife, he will really stay in that 
single enchantment forthe long run. One 
would not like to see him again after an- 
other five years of life with Givditta. She 
could not invent twin-sisters all the time. 
In this particular, one may say the play fails 
of convincing, yet for sheer play purposes, 
the needful is accomplished. Lastly, in the 
trio important to the play’s design, there is 
Parabasco, played by Gustav van Seyffertitz. 
I doubt if so unctuous, so irresistibly comic 
a performance has been seen on a St. Louis 
stage in months. This player has, more 
than any comedian in America, to my mind, 
the true vis comica, the comic spirit, the 
hall-mark from the comic muse. The Ger- 
man tongue rolls from his lips witha dis- 
tinctness, yet a melody, that should be a 
revelation to those whose opinion of this 
language has been formed on guttural mal- 
treatments of it by the uncouth uneducated 
mob, or by the music-hall manglings of the 
“low comedy specialists.” Herr von 
Seyffertitz has for years been giving New 
York performances, merely as a member, 
unstarred, unspoilt, of the Irving Place 
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Theater Company, that rank with the best 
anywhere on the face of the earth. No 
matter what the part, what it requires of him, 
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his unctuous vivacity, his irresistible variety, 


help him to triumph in it. We have heard 
a great deal of Mr. Mansfield’s versatility, 
of his days of comic opera, his piano-playing 
drawing-room tricks; he never was half the 
actor, half the entertainer to a room or to a 
theater that Gustav von Seyffertitz is. I 
hope nothing so fatal will ever happen to 
von Seyffertitz as has happened to 
our Mansfields, Goodwins and Drews. I 
hope nothing ever tempts him to star. That 
would mean the formation of mannerisms, 
the death of art. To-day Gustav von 
Seyffertitz is one of the rare artists in 
comedy in America. Fars 
Fe 

An art neauveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 


Locust. , 
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COMING ATTRACTIONS. 


We are to enjoy concerts here by the Pitts- 
burg Orchestra, Victor Herbert directing, on 
Sunday afternoon and evening, April 20, at the 
Odeon. The brilliant and popular programme 
willinclude either Luigi von Kunits, violinist, 
or Henri Merck, violoncellist, and Miss Anna 
Bussert, soprano. The Pittsburg Orchestra 
has fifty high-class players. These have been 
trained under Herbert’s baton for several sea- 
sons, and arereputed toplay with remarkable 
unity and force. The programme which Victor 
Herbert will present here is brilliant and popu- 
lar, With the orchestra are three noted soloists 
two of whom will be heard, either von Kunits, 
violinist, or Merck, ’cellist, and Miss Anna 
Bussert, soprano, Following is the excellent 
programme to be given Sunday afternoon, 20th, 


Overture—*Roman Carnival”’.......... ........ Berlioz 
Prelude to Act 3rd, Dance of the Apprentices and 
Procession of Mastersingers, from ‘Die 


Meistersinger’’. Wagner 
(a) —‘In Dreamland,” from ‘‘The Wizard of the 
Nile,”’ 
(6)—Cupid and I,” from ‘‘The Serenade’’.. ........ 
Herbert 
Miss Anna Bussert, 
Overture—“‘Thanatopsis”’. R, Kroeger 


Cello Soli (a@)—Andante, from 2nd Concerto ..... 
Herbert 
(6)—Scherzo., .................Van Goerns 


Mr. Henri Merek. 
Ballet Music—‘‘The Sleeping Beauty in the 


WOON. ccccosinssoees Tschaikowski 
(a)—‘*Panorana.”’ 
(6)—“Puss in Boots and the 
White Cat.” 
(c)—“‘ Waltz.” 


Polonaise in EK major 
For Sunday evening the following are the 

selections: 

Grand Festival March (new) Herbert 

Waldeweben, from ‘‘Siegfried’’ .............. Wagner 

Micaela’s Aria, from opera ‘‘Carmen”’,... .... Bizet 

Miss Anna Bussert, 
Brugi and Iduna, Symphonic Poem..Alfred Ernst 


Violin Solo, ‘‘Rondo Capriccioso”’.....Saint-Saens 
Mr. Luigi von Kunits, 
)—Yesterthoughts.”’ 
b)—*Punchinello”’..... ....... sanceseceooseeth Geert 


Ballet Music, from the opera ‘tLe Cid’’..Massenet 
(a)—Aragonaise. 
(6) —Aubade. 
(c)—Madrilene. 
(d) —Navarraise. 
& 

Josef Hofman, the Polish pianist, Jean 
Gerardy, the Belgian ’cellist and Fritz Kreisler, 
the Austrian violinist, are to be heard at the 

\deon on the evening of Monday. April 21. At 
their concert in this city they will be heardina 
programme that will contain one ensemble 
number and the balance solos in which each has 
ichieved his greatest. Following is the pro- 
gramme: 

Trio—B major, Op. 52.. .... .-..----+-++++---Rubinstein 
Moderato Assai—Andante—Allegro moderato 
con fuoco appassionata, 

Josef Hofmann, John Gerardy and Fritz Kreisler, 


Fun rere UUb Baca ods chckeanans'sene 'oa0ac-ceupecuncoctensecsbecsn Liszt 
Josef Hofmann, 

Andante and Allegretto...............02-.++++ Boccherini 
Jean Gerardy. 

Concert D minor, No. 4 ...........00. ..... Vieuxtemps 


Introduction, Andante Religioso, Scherzo, 
Allegro, 


Fritz Kreisler, 
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New 


Caprice Espagnole ....................... ..... Moszowski 

IRS COROIIB s oocie sacens nosatacs sive medenaies skoda Rubinstein 

Overture—Tannhauser...................Wagner-Liszt 
Josef Hofman. 
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The popular young singing comedian, Andrew 
Mack, is announced for his annual appearance 
at the Century, and will come to that theater on 
Sunday night next. He will present a new play 
from the pen of Theodore Burt Sayre, written 
around the life of Tom Moore, the loved Celtic 
bard. While history does not give many 
strongly dramatic incidents in the life of the 
poet, the grand, pure love he had for the girl of 
his choice would be sufficient material. She 
was the “Bessie” of his poems, and their mar- 
ried life was a long dream. She was the only 
one left to him when his end came, and his last 
words were, ‘‘Lean upon God, Bessie; God is 
Love, Godis Love!’”? Mr. Sayre’s dramatization 
is said to be in keeping with the character of 
the man, as well as the times, and is permeated 
with bright, witty dialogue, while the story is 
one in which simplicity plays a strong part; the 
theme running as softly, sweetly throughout the 
four acts as one of Moore’s ever-popular melo- 
dies, 

* 

Klaw & Erlanger’s Troubadours, in Harry B. 
Smith’s new musical comedy, “The Liberty 
Belles,” will come to the Olympic theater Sun- 
day, april 20th. The comedy made a “hit” in 
New York, playing for three months to crowded 
houses. Prominent among actors in the cast 
are: Harry Davenport, Harry Gilfoil, John 
Slavin, J. C. Marlowe, D. Mack Lumsden, L. D. 
Wharton, Etta Butler, Sandol Milliken, Crissie 
Carlysle, Augusta Glose, Edna Hunter, Lotta 
Faust, Pauline Chase, Edith Barr, Helene Lucas, 
Helen Cheston, Elsie Ferguson, Katharine 
Roberts, Lizzie McCoy, Grace Cornish and twenty 
others. 

at 

Beginning April 28th, Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
will play a week’s engagement at the Olympic 
Theater. Following are the admirable selec- 
tions from this elever artist’s repertoire, to be 
presented here: Arthur Wing Pinero’s “The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray;”’ ‘‘The Notorious Mrs, 
Ebbsmith,’’ by the same author; the Louis H. 
Parker version of Sudermann’s ‘‘Magda,” and 
Bjornstjerne Bjornson’s ‘Beyond Human 
Power.” Mrs, Campbell’s presence in America 
has created no end of comment, and St. Louis 

theater-goers will doubtless welcome her com- 
ing as heartily as did her Eastern auditors, 
we 
‘‘A Sad Mistake,” anforiginal three act drama, 
written by Miss Jessie Kathleen Hopper, of 
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Have you read The 


Goose-Quill ? 


“A Magazine not in the least 
like other magazines.” 


John Stapleton Cowley- Brown, 


EDITOR, 


THE GOOSE-QUILL, a new maga- 
zine, published—through no fault of its 
editor—in Chicago, has made a greater 
sensation than any magazine ever pub- 
lished in America. It does not in the 
least resemble the brain-annihilating, in- 
somnia-curing, popular, slushmushgush 
magazines. In fact, it is as unique 
among magazines as is a black swan 
among birds, in that its letter-press is 
literature and its illustrations are Art. 

THE GOOSE-QUILL is on sale every- 
where in St. Louis, or a copy will be 
sent to any address on receipt of 10c in 
stamps. 


The subscription to the Goose-Qiuill 
for one year is one dollar. The time to 
subscribe is now. Address the Goose- 
Quill, Auditorium Tower, Chicago, Ill. 

Subscription rates are Dollar a year, 


50c for six months, 25c for three months, 
dime acopy. Stamps taken. 









































Nice to 
Look At 


A “MacCarthy-Evans” custo- 
mer igs an example for those 
who would be good dressers 

We don’t say this braggingly 
—just as a fact. 

If you, gentle reader, are a 
St. Louisan, this is no news to 
you. But if you're a visitor it’s 
something that you should 
know before you place any or- 
ders for any clothing with any 
tailor or clothier in town. 

The careful selection 


and 
testing of all our fabrics—the 
accurate measuring, the careful 
cutting. the painstaking fitting, 


the = skillful 
handsome 


sewing and the 
finishing of our 














this city, will be produced at Muth’s Hall, 
Chouteau avenue and Sarah street, on Friday 
evening, 18th, by the Usona Dramatic Society. 
Miss Hopper will assume the leading role of 
Naoma, Although conventional in theme, the 
play is said to abound in exciting dialogue and 
dramatic situations. This is Miss Hopper’s 
maiden attempt at writing plays and her friends 
are convinced of her ultimate success, 
er 


She; “They held a mirror over her face 
to see if she was alive. I don’t understand 
that.”” He: “Why, you see, if she was 


alive she’d open her eyes and look in it.’’ 
se Ft et 
Merrick, Walsh & Phelp’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Broadway, 
corner Locust street. 
Prompt atttention to all orders. 


workmen all go to make up 
that triumph A tailoring — a 
well-dressed man. 

‘Suits for from $25 to $80. 
Trousers, $6 to $15, 


MacCarthy-Evans Tailoring Co., 
820 Olive St., Opp. P.0., St. Leuis, Mo, 











































































LO THE POOR HINDOO. 


The poor, benighted Hindoo, 
He does the best he kindo; 
He sticks to his caste 
From first to last, 
And for pants he makes his skindo. 


—Ex. 
FF 


Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 
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THE SOUTH AND THE NEGRO. 





To the Editor 01 the Mirror: 

Your Easter number, both in_ its 
mechanical appearance and the quality of its 
literary matter was a gem. It was apleasure 
to me to read it, and I was impressed with 
the profound logic which characterized all 
of its editorials and the rare, good taste dis- 
played in the choice of subjects. I was 
especially impressed by the keenness of the 
reasoning in your editorial, “The South and 
the Negro.” After reading so many of the 
almost defiant editorials published on the 
disfranchisement and representation ques- 
tions by the papers of this section, it was 
more than a pleasure to see thatthere was 
one man inthe South and Southwest who 
could treat the subject from a higher plane 
than that of the mere question of race 
supremacy or inferiority. Your article 
places the subject in its proper position. It 
is not one to be decided from the standpoint 
of race or sectional feeling and he who al- 
lows any such consideration to affect his 
judgment is narrow and prejudiced. It is 
simply a question of the right or the wrong 
of the thing and there is no middle ground 
on which an honest man can stand. In this 
State, with no Constitutional disfranchise- 
ment, the negro is completely eliminated in 
the voting by the primary system. This 
system was inaugurated, ostensibly, for the 
purpose of placing the verdict in elections 
beyond the control of the vote-sellers who 
were claimed to be only “negroes.” With the 
negro out of the way, the selling has not 
stopped and is as bad, if not worse, than it 
was before, as it is commonly reported in 
this city that in a recent election, the nomin- 
ation for Mayor cost the winner something 
like $25,000. We do not question the wis- 
dom of a plan by which the vote-seller is 
cut off, but we do question the wisdom of a 
policy which makes flesh of one and bone 
of another. The enormity of the offense is in 
no degree lessened by the color of the 
offender’s skin. 

On the question of the reduction of the 
representation, your position is the only 
logical one. If the negro is to be denied 
the right to vote, the white man should not 
be allowed to use his residence as a means to 
maintain a representation in Congress, and, 
as you so well point out, he might as well 
count his live stock in the total of population 
—and with equal justice. We believe that 
the South will protest against the reduction 
of its representation, but if it is given the 
alternative, it will acceptthe reduction rather 
than acknowledge the negro’s right to a 
participation in the suffrage. Their policy 
is, of course, short-sighted and narrow. It 
is wrong and will not stand. It is a perver- 
sion of their own slogans, “taxation without 
representation is wrong” and that “all just 
governments are instituted by and with the 
consent of the governed.” It is along cry 
from 250 years of slavery to 30 years of 
freedom, and the more hopeful of us believe 
that the time will come, some time, when the 
scales will fall from the eyes of the Southern 
people who use every means to make the 
Federal Statute, conferring citizenship on 
the negro, practically inoperative. The les- 
son thatthe negro is human, that he has 
the same feeling, the same ambition, the 
same desire—not fully developed as yet, if 
you may—as the white man is not yet in its 
entirety a part of the white man’s philosophy; 
hence this mistake. Right is the natural 
order of all things and must ultimately 
triumph, and when the South is educated 
out of its narrowness and bigotry it will 
place right on the pinnacle to which it be- 
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Humphrey’s Corner. 


CUR ONENEN ENE Rneee eee wat 


It is absolutely necessary to have 


‘Clothing 
Fe BOYS 


That is properly made in order that 
it will last and hold its shape. 

Our Sailor Blouse Suit is full of 
style and materials of the very best 
that can be obtained. 
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OR 


Prices from 


$3.50 to $15. 


A most popular suit is the single- 
breasted coat and pants with belt. 
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Prices from 


$5. to $15. 


Young Men’s Suits, designs and 
materials the same as used by our 
most exclusive tailors. 


Prices from 


$10 to $25. 


Children’s Hats and Furnishings, 
Second Floor. 
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Humphrey's 


Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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longs and make it, in the last analysis, the 
final standard by which its policy isto be 
governed.—W. J. White, /r., a the Georgia 
Baptist. 
Augusta, Ga., April 7th. 
Fe Fe 
THE EPIDEMIC. 





Lady met a brigand, 
Captive she was took; 
People raised a ransom— 
Goin’ to write a book. 


Love-sick girl got jilted 
Sought a distant nook; 
Brooded on her troubles— 
Goin’ to write a book. 


Man, he thought he’d travel. 
Took a flying look 

At some foreign countries — 
Goin’ to write a book. 


Fellow took a fancy 
To be turning crook; 
Trampin’ didn’t pay him— 
Goin’ to write a book. 


Millionaire an’ pauper, 
Valet, maid an’ cook. 
Everybody’s got it— 
Goin’ to write a book. 
— Washington Star. 
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ZRERVICE 
ON’ ALL TRAINS. 


ROADWAY 
NEW TRACK 
EQUIPMENT 
OBSERVATION PARLOR DINING CARS 


& PULLMAN-DRAWING-ROOM 
SLEEPERS. 


TICKET OFFICES 
COMMERCIAL BUILDING 
6tH & OLIVE 


AND 


UNION STATION: 








Seats Sale now open at Bollman Bros. 


OD EON SUNDAY 4fTERNOON AT 3 poe 20 


BVENING AT 8;15 


Two Superb Concerts of Popular Music at Popular Prices 


BY THE FAMOUS 


Pittsburg Orchestra, 


Victor Herbert, 


CONDUCTOR. 


Soloists—VON KUNITS, Violin; ANNA BUSSERT, Soprano. 
Prices—50c, 75c, $100. Box Seats, $1 50. 





The Home 
of Folly 


THE STANDAR 








Two Frolics 
Dally. 





THIS WEEK. 


The Brigadiers. 


NEXT WEEK. 


WATSON’S ORIENTALS. 











OLYMPIC 


THIS WEEE, 





NEXT SUNDAY, 
Klaw & Erlanger’s 


Troubadours, 
Presenting 


Harry B. Smith’s 
Musical Comedy 


The 
Liberty 


Belles. 


Reserved Seats 
Phursday. 


Charles Frohman 


Presents 


MAUDE 
ADAMS 


Quality 
Street 


by J. M. Barrie 





wt CENTURY. 


THIs WEEK, 


Castle Square 





NEXT SUNDAY, 


Andrew 


Opera Co. 
Thursday Night, Mack 
CARMEN 
Yeiding Sette, in his great play 
FAUST 


TOM 
MOORE 


Reserved seats 


Saturday Matinee, 
Bohemian Girl 


Saturday Night 
Cavalleria Rusticana 








and I Pagliacci. on Thursday. 
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It wont take three minutes 
for you to make up your 
mind what to give if that 
three minutes is spent in 
Scruggs, Wandervoort and 
Barney’s House Beautiful— 


Stand right here by the side 
of the beautiful but'haughty 
mythological lady in bronze 
with pond lilies in her hair 
—$40—and look about you 


—just at your elbow is a | 


unique bronze dinner gong 
inlaid with brass at $30 with 
a large coterie of lesser lights 
as low as $4. 


On a handsome old Flemish 
oak sideboard with mount- 
ings in dull rough copper— 
one of the United Crafts 
pieces—is an immense old 


' blue placque in the genuine 


Japanese hawthorne pat- 
tern that would delight the 
heart of any prospective 
bride—price $10—and just 
along side on a table spread 
with real Canton blue is a 
bread tray at $1.50—and 
some unusual shaped bowls 
and platters. 


If she leans to the artistic 
there’s a little desk in dull 
green wood with top in green 
roan skin for $12.25—and 
a leather screen in beautifully 
treated roan skin studded in 
iron nails and hinged with 
wrought iron—four panels 


—$ 56. 


A real Japanese dragon lamp 
in bronze—showing a dozen 
shades of green—a beautiful 
specimen of hand craft—is 
priced at $35. 


Terra Cottas in abundance 
—a specially good Water 
Carrier is priced at ten dol- 
lars. 


Over there are many beau- 
tiful things to give light— 
seven-branched Roman can- 
dlesticks—Russian candle- 
sticks—candelabra three- 
branched with 2 side lights 
—genuine Indian Serpent 
candlesticks—M or adabad 
ware at $3. 
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And we’ve been looking 
right over a most dainty 
French gilt cabinet in Louis 
XVI style at $87.50 anda 
handsome example in teak 
wood with a Canton tile at 
$40. 


Side by side with the table is 
an old brass Samovan and 
over against the wall are rare 
bits in under-glazed Russian 
pottery—an unusually good 
green vase at $15—others at 
$3.50. 


These are individual pieces 
—here because they are out- 
of-the-common. 


A minute’s stroll to the pic- 
ture gallery and if we are of 
the same mind you will at 
once select the French fac- 
simile of “The Engagement 
Ring” framed in Japanese 
gray oak trimmed in festoons 
of old silver at $10—And as 
we return it’s dollars to 
doughnuts that your eye will 
single out that beautiful silk 
hand-made Oriental rug at 
$225— 


Sheugg’Uindroerts ocanay 


DRY GOODS COMPANY. 
Broadway, Olive Locust 








Streets, St. Louts. 


THE FLORIDA CRACKER. 














Attorney William Hocker, son of Judge 
Hocker, of the Supreme court of Florida, 
says the Fiorida cracker has a passion for 
using long words of soft and euphonious 
sound, without the slightest regard to their 
application or meaning. The crackers are 
serious in thinking that words that sound 
well are well and proper. But it is as wit- 
nesses before the court, that they fairly 
revel in this harmless but amusing pre- 
dilection. 

“A cracker who had been summoned as a 
witness before a court,” said Mr. Hocker, 
“was asked if he knew the prisoner at the 
bar, and if so, what he knew about him. He 
replied: ‘Yes, I have knowed him for nigh 
onto forty year. He used to be a sorter 
romancin’ and cavortin’ character, but lat- 
terally and feudally he has become more 
observable.’ "—Scranton Tribune. 


Fe 
THE BRIGADIERS. 





The performance,jat the Standard, this week, 
is attracting large audiences. The girls sing 
prettily and are refreshingly vivacious. There 
are some very clever vaudeville ‘‘turns” and, 
altogether, ‘The Brigadiers” are a well balanced 
company. Next week, ‘‘Watson's Orientals” 
will be the offering. 


Fe Ft 
THE TEMPERED WIND. 





“You know women have a very imperfect 
humor sense!” 

“Yes! a beneficent Providence intended 
them to appreciate men’s jokes.” 


THE MISSION OF CRITICISM. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





To say that most Art goes over the heads 
of the peopleis but to repeat an assertion 
that has become a sort of dreary axium with 
artists and critics who seem tacitly agreed to 
expect no appreciation from the multitude. 
It is bad enough, reluctantly but honestly, 
to admit that the masses neither understand 
nor prize the messages of the arts, but it is 
narrow conceit or blind arrogance to say, as 
many eminent and even scholarly factors in 
art have said, that the nobler and the finer 
Art becomes, the less it shall have to say to 
the world of common men. If the artists 
and critics of the first century of American 
Art have failed in anything, they have failed 
in permitting an old and stupid idea of 
zesthetic aristocracy to fix their attitude 
towards the public. 

The purpose, conscious or subconscious, 
of all art is to seize and perpetuate in words, 
forms, colors or sounds those hints of the 
Divinity which may be seen, heard, or 
thought by others, but which only the skill 
of the artist can grasp, hold and perma- 
nently express. ‘Truth, beauty, power, wis- 
dom and infinite tenderness—these in any 
of a myriad phases—are the motives of all 
artistic effort. The same qualities, right 
well believed though yet unseen, have clus- 
tered by doctrine or consent, about all men’s 
conception of a supreme being. . The gods 
of tradition and scripture have been truth- 
ful, beautiful, mighty, wise and loving. 
The religionist, knowing no class distinc- 
tion and yet ignoring art, argues and reiter- 
ates to high and low that message which he 
himself believes often for no better reason 
than that “it is written.” 

There is such a similarity of aim between 
religion and art regardless of sect or school, 
of form or method, that it is hard to under- 
stand why the devotees of art, gifted as they 
are with media more potent than all the 
rituals of Christendom, do not know the 
catholicity of their mission, and knowing it 
come down out of the old bat-haunted towers 
ot artistic aloofness and carry the word and 
the light to all men who can hear and see 
as the evangelists of all great religions have 
done and are doing. The artist, holding in 
captivity for his fellow creatures the melody, 
the splendor, the truth—fragmentary 
glimpses of the great cause of all—messages 
which elude the unskilled but are subject to 
the adept, should be sight for the blind, 
sound for the deaf and wit for the dull. 

The catechism of the art schools is 
cryptic to the people. The world has no 
time for divination and research. It is 
puzzled and confused by elaborate definition. 
“Art for Art’s sake” is not better than 
“Money for Money’s sake” to the neophyte. 
The multitude that is baffled bya painted 
study in harmony, recognizes and hails with 
delight an effect in landscape gardening. 
Why? Because it understands by the 
corroboration of all native sense, the pur- 
pose of the landscape artist. 

Let the people but know the purpose of a 
picture, a poem, a statue or a piece of 
music, and they will come slowly perhaps, 
but surely, to appreciation. Let the artists 
and critics, in learned and technical tourney, 
settle among themselves what is and what 
is nota worthy purpose, but splendid or 
ignoble, right or wrong, first tell the uncan- 
onized what that purpose is. Then tell us 
if it has been achieved; and by what pro- 
cesses? what knowledge? what dexterity? 
what tricks? 

It is all very well for the elect to rave and 


‘have already done so. 
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scold because the mob prefers a picture 
“with a story to it,” or music that is associa- 
ted with familiar things, or poems, or plays, 
or an expression of Art that is imminent to its 
lowly natures, but after all the mob is not to 
blame, for it does not know the purpose of 
much Art that is independent upon motive 
even for an excuse. The critics, ignoring 
the multitude, write mostly in unintelligible 
parables, primp their pronouncements with 
top-lofty and often inexcusable technicali- 
ties, digging for rare words in the code 
academic as if their,duty lay in their direc- 
tion of mystery and affectation rather than 
in the direction of simplicity and candor. 
Catalogues and programmes, prospectuses 
and salutatories that would herald works of 
Art, with dull efforts at flattery speak only 
to the few or tothe dilletanti, so-called, who 
flutter weakly at the rim of every art, over- 
looking the crowd which, not willing to 
know—is first ignored and then roundly 
cursed. 

The improved relation of the critic to- 
wards the artist has been much discussed 
and well approved. Having been some- 
thing of a champion ot all that is good in art, 
having laid ax and bludgeon aside, why 
should he not come out of the studio, the 
conservatory and the closet and interpret for 
the plain people in plain English? Some,— 
eminent for that reason if for none other, 
It is not to be ex- 
pected that the rapt artist should understand 
much less elucidate every thought, motive 
and fulfilment of his inspired performance. 
The duty, for it is a duty full of 
noble promise, lies with the critic, the com- 
mentator, the historian, the novelist, and 
with every teacher and writer who knows 
that the highest hope of Art as of religion, 
education and patriotism lies not with a class, 
not with a school, not with a cult, but with 


a whole people. 
et 
PHILOSOPHY IN SPRINGTIME. 





“No,” mused the poor husbandman, “I do 
not envy the rich. I have no bitter feeling 
toward those who rollin wealth. My soul 
harbors no thought of malice toward the 
men who are popularly presumed to revel in 
luxury.” 

Here he picked up tothe stick with which 
he had been beating the parlor carpet, and 
resumed operations, saying between strokes: 

“Think—of having—to beat—a million— 
dollars’ —worth—of these—dadblamed—car- 
pets—every— spring.” — Baltimore-Amenican. 

FF 


“A man cannot eat his cake and have it,” 
says the old proverb. The latest variant on 
this is, “A man cannot eat his musical in- 
strument and play it.” During the siege of 
Ladysmith, when food was at a premium, 
an officer, who was organizing a consert to 
keep up his men’s cheerfulness, heard of a 
sergeant in the Gordons who was said to be 
a performer. He found the said sergeant, 
and asked him to contribute his services. 
The sergeant was very sorry,but “vouldn’t.” 
“Why,” said the officer, “you play some- 
thing, don’t you?” “I did, sir.” “Well, 
what’s your instrument?” “The bones, sir- 
but I’ve ate ’em!” 

se Ft st 


Have you ever seen a country Congress- 
man enter the hotel breakfast room at 
Washington with his letters?—and sit at his 
table and let on to read them?—and wrinkle 
his brows and frown statesmanlike?—keep- 
ing a furtive watch out all the time over his 
glasses to see if he is being observed and 
admired?—those same old letters which he 
fetches in every morning? Have you seen it? 
Have you seen him show off? It is the sight 
of the National Capital.—Mark. Twain, in 
N. A. Review. 
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MUNICIPAL BETTERMENT PLAN. 


To the Editor of the Mirror: 

The opinions expressed by the MIRROR 
during the past two years for municipal bet- 
terment have been non-partisan. 

No paper in this city has been so zealous 
in the cause of municipal reform as the 
MIRROR, nor as far-seeing. If the follow- 
ing plan for city government is worth con- 
sideration, publish it for debate in your 
paper: 

The legislative branch of the municipal 
government should consist of one house, 
called the municipal assembly, composed of 
from nineteen to twenty-five members. The 
members should belong to the following 
callings, and be nominated for election by 
associate, or collective actions of men en- 
gaged in the following industries or pro- 
fessions: The doctors of medicine, the 
doctors of law, the doctors of divinity, the 
educational profession, the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, the Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Transportation Association, the Central 
Trades’ Association, the Day Laborers’ 
Association, if they have an association, the 
Real Estate Association, and the Charitable 
Associations. Elections for the members of 
the assembly should be held every three 
years, and not on the same day that Na- 
tional or State elections are held. 

In case an assemblyman resigns or dies 
before the expiration of his time, his suc- 
cessor must be elected by the Guild or Asso- 
ciation or Element of his Body Politic of 
which he was a member, and which he 
represents. 

The Mayor, and the heads of departments 
should be appointed by the assembly to hold 
office until their successors aze appointed. 
The Mayor, as soon as appointed, becomes a 
member of the assembly, and chairman, 
ex-officio, of all the committees of the gen- 
eral assembly. 

In case of the absence of the Mayor, the 
president of the assembly will act in his 
place. The heads of departments shall ap- 
point, under the direction of rules, creating 
a ‘civil service and merit system, the em- 
ployes holding permanent positions in their 
respective departments subject to the ap- 
proval of the Mayor. All employes not in- 
cluded in the classified list, employed in the 
different departments, should be placed 
under the control of the heads of the de- 
partments. 

The salary of an assembly-man should be 
$3,000 perannum. The salary of the Mayor 
should not be less than $10,000 per annum, 
and from that to $15,000. The salaries of 
heads of departments should be from $5,000 
to $6,000 per annum. 

The executive branch, including the 
Mayor, should be composed of experts, who 
go into the municipal service as a life work. 

One day in each year should be set aside 
as a municipal legal holiday, the day the 
municipal assembly convenes; and all the 
school children in the schools, on the day 
preceding the holiday, should be told that 

the holiday is given to commemorate the 
services rendered to the city by our assem- 
bly men; and that a great honor is bestowed 
upon the member chosen by his respective 
fraternity, to represent that fraternity, or 
element of the Body Politic. wy 

St. Louis, April - 


[This idea in the main has been advanced 
before, even to the point of selecting repre- 
sentatives of the millionaires. A well-known 
Eastern professor exploited the theory at 
length in the New York /ndependent about a 
year ago. EDITOR MIRROR. | 
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WOMAN, LOVELY WOMAN. 





Sarah Bernhardt’s lost her masseur, 
And is getting fat they say; 

She is growing stout and stouter 
And goes mourning every day. 

She sits calling, calling, calling, 
For the rubber who is gone, 

And each morning finds her buttons 
And her hooks more tightly drawn; 

In her dreams she wears a corset 
Large enough to span a tub; 

“Oh,” she cries out in her anguish, 
“For a rubber who can rub!” 


Mrs. Randerhilt is worried 
Lest another claim her name, 

And to guard against that horror 
She may copyright the same; 

Just to keep her son’s wife hopping, 
The old lady angrily 

Sets herself to see how silly 
Jealous dowagers may be. 

Oh, the hens shut in the barnyard 
Cackle, cackle all the day. 

And some women who have nothing 
Else to do goon that way. 


Oh, the ladies fair of Gotham 
Puff away at cigarettes; 
They have stains upon their fingers 
To the second joints, the pets; 
They have smoking-rooms and special 
Brands that they may claim alone; 
Scented fumes out of their noses 
In long, grayish clouds are blown. 
They must puff between the courses 
When they seat themselves to eat— 
Would you seek there for the maiden 
Who is innocent and sweet? 


Oh, woman, woman, woman, 
You are beautiful to see, 
And without your smiles the world would 
Bea dreary place for me. 
You're the next thing to an angel 
When we see you at your best— 
When the heart is still untainted 
That is beating in your breast, 
But oh woman, woman, woman, 
To be plain and candid. you 
Can be very, very foolish 
When you’ ve nothing else to do. 
—E. S. Kiser, in Chicago Herald. 
Fe 

A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 

ze et 
DIALECT OF THE FIRST FLAVOR. 
“ey told you to write a dialect poem,” said 
the editor; “this rubbish isn’t dialect.” 

“Not dialect? I’ve put a dash of golf, a 
pat of ping-pong, aj flavoring of foot-ball, a 
soupgon of baseball, a trifle of bridge whist 
and mixed it up with ‘flanneled fools and 
muddied oafs.’ Not dialect? I guess it is, 
or I don’t know what dialect is.”—7he New 
York Herald. 

Ft 


John Kemble was performing one of his 
favorite parts, at some country theater, and 
was interrupted from time to time by the 
squalling of a child in the gallery. At 
length, angered by this rival performance, 
Kemble walked with solemn step to the 
front of the stage, and addressing the 
audience in his most tragic tones said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, unless the play is 
stopped, the child cannot possibly go on.” 


Fe FS 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS _ 





Poems. By Fiona Macleod. 


revision, 


Works (1885). Price, $1.50, NET. 


Robert Louis Stevenson went into ecsta- 
sies over Marcel Schwob’s ‘‘Mimes,’’ and as 
for that, Mr. William EK. Henley, who found 
a strange delight in the work, was an advo- 
cate for the Englishing of the original 
French. When the Greek terra cottas, 
known as Tanagra, were first seen, then 
there came to us some more certain idea of 
antique art, for in the little figurines there 
was no standoffishness, but that familiarity 
which seemed to arise from actual acquaint- 
anceship. Marcel Schwob is saturated with 
the Greek spirit. It'may bein Athens that 
the scenes, the incidents, the characters 
have an existence. There are beautiful 
girls, cocks, slaves, flute players, wine 
drinkers, and a wonderful description of the 
sailor, who passed beyond the Hercules 
pillars. Marcel Schwob, bent on recap- 
turing Greek life, forgets the world of 
to-day, and revels in the classic age. Lau- 
dation of the publisher, Mr. Mosher, has to 
be often repeated, for the books which issue 
from his press are past perfect.—7he New 
York Times Saturday Review, December 14, 
T90!. 


PRICE $1.00 Net. This reissue of ‘‘From the Hills of Dream” is an authorized one, and 
contains many additional lyrics, besides having the advantage of the author’s careful 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. By Dante Gabriel Rosetti. 


A Reprint of the Original Text taken from The Germ (1850), and Including all Variants 
from the Oxford and Cambridge Magazine (1856): 





THREE APPRECIATIONS: 


MIMES, WITH A PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE. Translated 
from the French of Marcel Schwob. By A. Lenalie. 


PRICE, $1.50 Net. The wrapper design in violet and gold, by Mr. Karl Stetson Crawford, 
is one of the most beautiful bits of cover work put forth this season. 


FROM THE HILLS OF DREAM: Threnodies, Songs, and Other 


Poems (1870), and the Collected 


“Deirdre Wed, and other Poems” is alsoa 
failure, as an attempt to prolong interest in 
the somewhat hackneyed story of Deirdre. 
But that and all Celtic legends become im- 
mortal through the magic hands of Fiona 
Macleod, who is as much the queen of the 
Gaelic branch of the legend as is Mr. Yeats 
king of the Erse. If poetry is a vision of the 
imagination, this little volume of a hundred 
pages, entitled ‘‘From the Hills of Dream,”’ 
is worth all others which we have been de- 
scribing; and how easy it must be to write 
dreamy verse if one’s cradle has been 
rocked by such a wondrous lullaby as this 
(Invocation of Peace.) The Nation (N. Y.) 
Dec. 5. 1901. 

Mr. Thomas B. Mosher is at his best in 
the production of this book. He has fol- 
lowed the graver old style, and the initial 
letters, in a fine red ink, are most impres- 
sive. There is on the pages with wide mar- 
gins, the antique style of ruling. To sum it 
all up, ‘‘The Blessed Damozel” is a great 
little book, and to be treasured by the col- 
lector.—7he New York Times Saturday 
Review, December 14, 1901. 





free, on request, 


Mr. Mosher’s New List of Books, an exquisite little dzse/oz in itself, giving a full de- 
scription of the above works, and all others he has for sale, will be mailed to any address, 





world, 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of net price, and delivery guaranteed to any part of the 








THOMAS B. MOSHER, Portland, Maine. 
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THE BOHEMIAN 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNEH, Editor 
THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 
Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 
Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 
Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 
Joe Cone, 
Margaret Lee, 
John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 
Marvin Dana, 
Sophie Earl, 
Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitland Leroy Osborne. 


THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer forit. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 


The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 














THE NEWEST BOOKS. 

The Leopard Spots, Thomas Dixon, Jr., $1.50; 
Dorothy South, George Cary Eggleston, $1.20; 
The 13th District, Brand Whitlock, $1.20; The 
Strollers, Frederick S, Isham, $1.20; The Fight- 
ing Bishop. Herbert M. Nope, $1.20; The 
Crimson Wing. H. C. Chatfield Taylor, $1.20; 
Captain Jinks, Hero, Ernest Crosby, $1.20; Shoes 
of Fortune, Neil Munro, $1.20. Also,a full line 
of paper novels and magazines, Subscriptions 
taken for all publications at 

JETT'S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 


Best Passenger Service i 
TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
ew TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
@eneral Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
OALLAS, TEXAS. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 
FINEST LIQUORS. 


THAT’S ALL. 








OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


A. J. CRAWFORD, 
TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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HALF SPEED. 


BY QUILP N. 





We raced her past the Brothers 
And thrashed her through the Straits, 
And where the wild Rip smothers 
The high speed thrilled her plates; 
But now the moon lifts blazing, 
And East and far away 
Some ghostly hands are raising 
Night’s veil of sombre gray. 


The full moon’s beams have made us 
A dream-ship in a dream, 
And in a sheen arrayed us— 
So make the speed “Half-steam,” 
And with the tail-rods purring 
A slow, soft, soothing tune 
We'll creep for fear of blurring 
These dream-seas of the moon. 


Her prow will scarcely clatter, 
So softly will we go— 
For Time and Tide don’t matter 
When Memory’s breezes blow. 
And what is all the glory 
Of racing rods, hard pressed, 
When dream-tongues tell a story 
That two hearts only guessed? 


So rhythmical and measured 
The booming cranks will sing, 
Their strokes will all be treasured 
Because of dreams they bring. 
“Oh! can this life be bitter, 
And must a stiong man die, 
When God can light that glitter 
That shivers sea and sky? 


From truck to ports a-flashing, 
Its radiance limns in light 
Old spars stained dark with thrashing 
Through driving storms of night. 
The mast-head-light burns dimmer 
In very shame, it seems, 
To show so faint a glimmer 
Beneath the great moon’s beams. 


Along her sides the water 
Is kissing battle-scars, 

And where her wake breaks shorter 
It flashes myriad stars; 

A fragrant sea-wind marches 

To keep a love-tryst sweet 

Down where the heaven’s arches 
And God’s fair ocean meet. 


And soft the smoke floats drifting, 
While, aft, the lazy screws 
Are turning slow and lifting 
Bright ripples as they muse— 
Full, perfect, laughing ripples, 
Their eyes with silverlined .. . 
And yet some men are cripples, 
And, God, some men are blind! 


The cloud-haze speads and thickens 
lo cloak the golden moon, 

And now the south wind quickens 
Its pace, and roars a tune 

Of Night and black seas pouring 
On fo’c’s’le-heads a-scream; 

So set the good screws snoring, 
Oh, ring them on “Full steam.” 


They throb! They labor quickly! 

Now feel her leap to fight 
south where the storm-stars sickly 
sleam pale through cloud-clad night; 
ad with the roll and rattle, 

And lift and roar of steel, 
There comes that love of battle 

hat all strong men should feel. 


+. 
> 


Yet, spite of storm seas swinging 
he moon-seas gold and gray 
\ve singing, always singing 





Old songs of far away, 
Whose tunes are almost holy; 
And, ah! those rods a-swing 
So steadily and slowly, 
What thoughts and dreams they bring! 
et 
A FRIENDLY HINT. 





Our building boom here in St. Louis is 
giving merriment to the New York 7ribune 
It warns us not to “let that building boom 
become too sudden and too rash. Keep it 
within prudent bounds. The Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition will undoubtedly be a 
splendid triumph while it lasts. We all 
hope so, and sincerely believe it will be. But 
great triumphs are almost inevitably followed 
by great reactions. In everycityin which a 
world’s fair {has been held there was a 
stupendous building boom, which was not 
held within sagacious limitations, and a 
lamentable slump after the end of the huge 
show, and the era of depression lasted for 
years. Suchjwas the experience of London 
and of Paris. The French capital suffered 
more than once. Paris has held more univer- 
sal exhibitions than any other capital, and it 
has gone through more reactions than any 
other. Vienna and Philadelphia, Chicago 
and Buffalo know full well the troubles 
which follow a world’s fair building boom. 
New York has fortunately escaped sorrows 
of that sort, because it has never acted the 
part of host at a colossal exposition for the 

nations of the earth. 

“Good fortune to St. Louis! May her 
huge enterprise exceed in every way the 
fondest hopes of her most sanguine citizens! 
But she ought to put the brakes on her 
building boom ere it bursts all barriers, or 
she will be sitting in sackcloth and ashes 
after her guests have gone and her banquet 
hall is deserted.” 

et 

“She doesn’t believe in love at first sight.” 

“How do you know she doesn’t?” 

“She’s a clairvoyant; she believes in sec- 
ond sight.”—7he New Yorker. 

ee 

Wedding invitations, in correct forms, ja 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 
$1.00. 








BEAVER LINE, 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points. 
Lowest Rates and Best Service on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General og oa ial t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, 
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Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 






A |i 


The story is told with great skill, 
author’s language is irreproachable English. 
wrote this book 


writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. 


/y wrinkle in our National costume. It ma 





ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


is fitted for nobler things. 


cleverness and wit. 


MAS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 
the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 


y do us good to see 


The 


The man who 
He is capable of 
And against 


the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 


personages who roam or dance through its pages shines one clear star. 


And that is Jeanette. 


She is as lovely and spiritual as a half-open rose. 


Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 


She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. 


Although avow- 


edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 


society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 


atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. 


Con- 


siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 


more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 


There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 


decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 
relished.—St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” 


is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 


eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 


kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 


little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 


mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 


poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 


flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing.—Baltimore News. 


PrRIcE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 


The “Mirror,” Ozark Building 


SAINT LOUIS MO. 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Wall street people were delighted, in the 
past week, by a sudden and marked in- 
crease in activity. Daily transactions exceeded 
1,000,000 shares for two days in succession, 
and bulls feel greatly encouraged by a slight 
increase in commission-house business. 
However, there is as yet no reason to be 
very optimtstic about a speedy revival of 
bullish activity and another sustained up- 
ward movement. Manipulation is still too 
rampant in various directions, and bringing 
about too violent fluctuations for the good of 
the general market. People who cannot af- 
ford to lose any money should stay out of 
this whirlpool and confine their attention to 
other things. If Wall street reports are at 
all reliable, the notorious Chicago “gang” of 
gamblers, headed by John W. Gates and the 
Moores, is at present very active and promi- 
nent in stock exchange proceedings. With 
such people at the head of the bull move- 
ment, it may safely be expected that they 
will soon strike a snag and upset the whole 
thing. 

Louisville & Nashville occupied the 
center of the speculative stage in the last 
few days. Rumors of buying for cotrol and 
of consolidation lifted the shares to 12214, 
the highest price touched so far, and 1044 
points above the high levelof 1901. While 
the excitement was at its height, daily trans- 
actions ran beyond 290,000 shares, a most 
remarkable record for this particular stock. 
All the various stories afloat must be taken 
with more than usual allowance of salt. 
. They are too contradictory to deserve much 
thought at the present time. Competent ob- 
servers incline to the view that it is alla 
manipulative maneuver, and that it is not 
very likely that the Rothschilds would care 
to lose control of the property. It seems 
that the issue of new stock for the pnrpose 
of acquiring the Atlanta, Knoxville & 
Northern, furnished the immediate stimulus 
for the big aise of 14 points. Intimations 
were madethat “insiders” had been selling 
the stock short, expecting to cover their 
contracts with the new stock issue. L. & N. 
insiders have been caught in such escapades 
before, and never been very scrupulous 
about their methods of acquiring pelf, but it 
would be rash to assume such speculative 
tricks from the present management of the 
property, which has proved itself very con- 
servative and business-like, and intent upon 
improving the financial and physical condi- 
ion of the road. Millions of dollars have 
been spent for new equipment, brakes and 
steel rails, and,at the present time, the L. & 
N. is in a better and sounder condition than 
it ever has been. Leaving all consideration 
of manipulation aside, lt cannot be denied, 
as stated in these columns last week, that 
the shares of this company have great in- 
trinsic value and were entirely too low at 
108 or 109. Even at 120 it cannot be said 
that they are inflated, although there may be 
a moderate set-back from this level inthe 
near future. The next few weeks will throw 
more light on the actual situation, and,in the 
meanwhile, it may be best to look with skep- 
ticism upon all the more or less plausible 
explanations of late L. & N. pyrotechnics 
that may be advanced. 

Surmises regarding the reason of the 
strength of Wabash issues are growing 


more abundant. It is now hinted 
that other interests are after the prop- 
erty {and trying to wrest control from 


the Goulds. It may be 


the hands of 


safely assumed, however, that Geo. Gould 
will not allow himself to be “caught nap- 






ping.” He has shown himself to be a very 
vigilant, energetic and far-sighted railroad 
financier, and there can no longer be any 
doubt that it is his ambition to establish a 
vast transcontinental line from the Atlantic 
tothe Pacific. Heis now making strong 
efforts to secure connection with the 
Atlantic coast, and, if current news is at all 
reliable, he will succeed. Asan important 
link of the great system, the Wabash would 
be much more valuable than itis at the 
present time. There are likewise rumors of 
an adjustment of the capitalization of the 
company. It is said that the debenture “B” 
bonds will be refunded into 4 per cent 
mortgage bonds and deprived of voting 
power, and that the “A” debenture 6s will 
be retired altogether. Considering the 
various potentialities, Wabash issues de- 
serve attention. There must certainly be 
some very cogent reason for the marvellous 
strength displayed by them. 

There was another shipment of gold to 
Europe last week, amonnting to $2,500,000. 
Further withdrawals will be made as soon 
as sterling exchange develops strength 
again. At this writing, it is alittle lower 
and quoted at 4.875g. Contrary to general 
anticipations, the bank statement of last 
Saturday disclosed a moderate increase in 
surplus reserves, due to a sharp contraction 
in loans. It can no longer be doubted that 
bank statements are a very complicated, un- 
reliable and artificial affairs nowadays. They 
do no longer indicate the true position of 
New York banks. They are cleverly and 
almost openly manipulated, in accordance 
with the exigencies of the stock market. 
Trust companies are of great assistance in 
speculative banking and are invariably re- 
sorted to when necessities require a hiding 
of the true state of affairs. 

The absorption of the Choctaw, O: & Gulf 
by the Rock Island seems to have been dis- 
counted. The stock of the latter company, 
after crossing 180, has fallen back to 175 
and is rather quiet. The Moores seem to 
have made all they wanted and are now 
looking for fresh fields of conquest and 
plunder. The Choctaw will prove a valuable 
acquisition to the Rock Island. and it does 
not appear as though the price paid was too 
high. Itis rumored that the little property 
was forced to accept the terms offered on 
account of threat of ruinous competition. 
The Rock Island is a growing road and its 
management very ambitious. Whether am- 
bition will be very beneficial or profitable re- 
mains to be seen. There are some big roads 
in this country who will be in position to 
sing interesting songs of the effects of am- 
bition a few years hence. 

According to Wall street hints, there will 
soon be asharp rise in Missouri Pacific, 
Texas & Pacific, Cotton Belt, St. Louis & 
San Francisco, Missouri, K. & Texas, Union 
Pacific and St. Paul issues. The coal stocks 
are still depressed, owing to fears of strike, 
but Erie and Reading may be bought on any 
further reactions. Further and ingenious 
manipulation is expected in odd stocks, more 
r less known. 

There saems to be “something doing” in 
Southern Pacific. The stock ts being accu- 
mulated and will bear watching. The earn- 
ings of the road are immense, and dividend 
payments could be inaugurated any day. 
The Union Pacific crowd may be called upon 
to do its best to boost Southern Pacific, and 
to prevent any sharp declines. But for ex- 

tensive improvements, dividends would have 
been paid a year ago. The stock is not high 
at the present level, and as such a large 
amount is held in the treasury of the Union 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT DEPOSITORY. 


Capital, - 


Surplus and Profits, - 


H. A. FORMAN, President. 
G, A. W. AUGST, Cashier, 


EDWARD A, FAUST, Vice Prest. 


- $1,000,000.00 
937,572.69 


DAVID SOMMERS, 2d Vice Pres. t 
VAN L. RUNYAN, Ass’t Cashier 
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Letters of Credit Available 


in All Parts of the World. 


Prompt Attention and Courtesy Assured. 


“SE.COR. FOURTH & OLIVE St. 





IMF Sole Agents North German-Lloyd S. S. Line. _ | 
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You Can Not Afford the Risk! 


When for $5.00 per year all your valuables 


can be safely kept in 


(You Alone Have the Key.) 


Best Vaults. 


LINCOL 


a Safe Deposit Box. 
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Unexcelled Service. 


TRUST 
Co. 


SEVENTH AND CHESTNUT STS. 
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WHITAKER & COMPANY, 


(Successors to Whitaker & Hodgman) 


Bond and Stock Brokers. 


Monthly Circular, Quoting 


Local Securities, Mailed on 


Application. 


300 NORTH FOURTH 


ST., ST. LOUIS. 
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H. Woop, President. 


AAAs AAA 


in all parts of the 
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RICH’D B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. 


JEFFERSON BANK, 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 


W. E. BERGER, Cashier. § 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Pacific, it is reasonable to expect something 
on the investment before a great while. 
ot 


LOCAL SECURITIES, 





American Central stock proved quite a 
favorite in the past week. It is slowly rising 
and gaining more friends every day. The 
officials of the company declare themselves 
as very much pleased at the results so far 
obtained. Predictions are heard that it will 
soon sell at 200. Various consolidation 
rumors affecting this concern are stoutly 
denied, 

The Missouri Trust is now said to be 


coquetting with the Title Guaranty Trust. 
On this sort of talk, the shares of the last- 
named company rose rapidly and are in good 
demand at the high level. Of course, they 
are still a big distance from the top of 1901. 
The Missouri Trust is certainly very fond of 
consolidation. Instead of doing business, 
the officials run around and try to find some- 
body who might be willing to take in their 
property. This eagerness to consolidate 
leaves ample room for various and not very 
flattering insinuations. 

St. Louis Transit is quiet and a little 
lower. It is now quoted at 3034. Unite: 
preferred is very dull and may be bought a 
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St. Louis Trust Co. 


Capital and Surplus, $5,000,000.2° 


REST ON DEPOSITS. 
Safe Deposit Boxes $5.00 and Upward. 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 


Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 
Buys and sells for cash or carries on 
margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THs Mrrmror 
stock and bond broker, 421 Olive street. 


ony P. Billon, 





CITY OF 8ST. LOUIS BONDS. 



































up.|When Due.| Quoted 
GaaCa, ‘ @ J. D.| June 1, 1905) 10234—103 
Park “ A. O. Aprill , 1905 109 —110 
Property (Cur.)6 | A.O./Apl 10, 1906)110 —111 
Renewal (Gld) 2 65| J. D.|Jun 25, 1907/1023 —1033{ 
A. O./Apl 10, 1908/104 —105% 
* oy, J. D.|Dec., 1909)1023 
is oi re a July’ 1, 1918)111 —112 
” = 3 . A.|/Aug. 1, 1919/ 104 
“e “2 M. S./June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“$t’r’'g £100 4 |M.N./Nov. 2, 1911)107 —108 
“ (Gld) : M. N.|Nov. 1, 1912) 10734 —10834 
af A. 0./Oct. 1, 1913/107%— —110 
“ ba 4 J. D. qenei- 1914;109 —110 
“a ‘* 3.65) M N./May 1, 1915|104¢ —105 
“ « F. A.|Aug. 1, 1918} 1024%—103 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about...............-.sc00 $ 18,856,277 
A ent 2,521,650 
8T. JOSEPH, MO. I 
Funding 6 WEED. © F. A.|Aug. 1. 1903 joes —105% 
MS F. A.|/Feb. 1, 1921/102 —104 
School Lib. = 10-20|/J.&D./June, 1920/104 —106 
Cail A O./Aprl 1, 1914/10¢ —106 
“ : 5-20...) M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918/102 —103 
" 4 10-20..) M. S.)/Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
“ 4 15-20..) M. S.|Mch. 1,1918/104 —105 
“Gael M. 8./Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“ 4 10-20..| J. D./July 1, 1919}105 —107 
‘* 4 10-20. une 1, 1920/104 —106 
“ Gia J. J.!July 1, 1921)101 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridee Gi occcscsisuieute 1913 | 75 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 6s....... 1902 |100 — 
Century Building 1st .| 1916 |106 —106% 
Century Building 2d 6s.. 1917 | -- — 
Commercial Building 1st......... 1907 |101 —103 


Consolidated Coal 6s 
Hydraulic Press Brick 58 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101% 
lock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 |107 —107% 
Laclede Gas Ist 5s. 108 —109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 |116 —11634 
Merch Bridge and ae $s} 1930 |1124¢—113 


Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 68 


Missouri Edison 1st mortg 5s..| 1927 | 94%4— 95 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st 5s..) 1906 |100 — 
Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 94446— 94% 

on ist 6s...... 1912 | 90 00 
7 Hastern Ry. 6s} 1919 |102 —104 

Union Dairy 1st 5s. 1901 |100 

Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 |100 —104 

Union Trust Building 2d 6s......| 1908 


- ene ontag 
ouls Exposi' 
8t. L. Tro rd 


_——__. 















BANK STOCKS. 





Boatmen’s 


4 
Fourth National| 100|Nov. ‘01,5p.c.8A/295 —298 
l + ae 180 


Franklin 


German Savings| 100/Jan. 1902, 6 330 —340 
German-Amer,...| 100 _ 1902, 20 SA|77S --825 


International... = Mar 1902. 1% xX 167 —175 
{ ferson eetaeeae an. 02, 4p.c 185 —200 
- fayette... an. 1902, ‘ 8A|525 —675 
Mechan ice’ Nat. 100 Mar 1902, 2 qy|278 --280 
— Laclede..| 100|/Mar 1901,1 = 265 -—-267 
Northwestern aieh 100| Jan. 1902, 4 S8A/160 —170 
rer Be ak Com..| 100/Mar 1902, 2 = 345 

a Side... 100|Nov. 1901, 88A../128 —130 
Southes, cane = ipo a rt * 55 lio =i 

m... . a - 

State National. —e ttn 208 —211 





100/Dec. 1901 8 SA... 
Third National...| 100|Mar 1902, 134 qy|261 —262 


“Quoted 100 for par 


Par ;Last Dividend 


val.| Per Cent. Price. 


—_ 
—— ee | | 


American Exch../$*50/Dec. ‘01, 8 8A 








TRUST STOCKS. 





Am, Cen, Tr, ~ 
Col 








Ger, Trust Co... 


Par| Last Dividend 








100 Concstideted. 
100 _— eee gt 
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INSURANCE STOCKS. 





La 











American per 100} July 1901,4 SA 





MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 





Bell Telephone... 
Bonne Terre F.C 


Mo. Edi 

Nat. Stock Yards 
Schultz Beltin 
SimmonsHd 
Simmons do Fwy 
Simmons do Fos 
8t. Joseph L. Co. 








Parl Last Dividend 
val.{| Per Cent. 





am.Car-Fd Co} 100|\J bf 
a! Pfd Jan. _— ie qr. 





100 
100 
100 

00 
100 

10 
100 

HydraulicP.B.Co| 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


100|Sept. ace, en 
100 


10| Mar. To02 i a 
St. L. Brew Pfd...| £10 





843. Fourth street brokers assert that in- 
siders are buying these shares and are will- 
ing to buy more at the current level. It is 
certainly a good thing that we have the “ 
siders” to fall back upon, when everything 
else fails. 

Some activity is being noted in Missouri- 
Edison preferred and common, but the in- 
cipient rise is looked upon with suspicion 
and skepticism. It is well known that some 
fellows are loaded up with these shares at 
top-prices and are anxious to see day-light 
again. 

Money is in demand at 5 and 6 per cent. 
New York exchange is still ata premium. 
Sterling is steady at 4.88. 

ee 
BOOKS FOR A JOURNEY. 





The library which the Prince of Wales 
took with him for leisure reading in his tour 
of the British empire was sold at auction a 
few days ago. It comprises 112 books, of 
which fifty-six are books of reference. The 
majority of the others are fiction, in which 
foreign authors predominate. 

Tolstoi, Paul Bourget and “Gyp” appear 
to have been the favorites among the 
foreigners, and “Ouida” among the English 
story writers. Rudyard Kipling, Anthony 
Hope, Arthur Morrison andS. M. Barrie 
represented the younger English school, 
and James Lane Allen was among the 
Americans; Macaulay and Kinglake were 
represented. In poetry there were Dante, 
Gabriel Rossetti and his sister, and C. S. 
Calverly. The only living versifier whose 
work appeared among the volumes is Ella 


Wheeler Wilcox. 
FS 


FROM AN EXAMINATION PAPER. 





Latin translation.—The Romans having 
obeyed the enemy, Cincinnatus was made 
Dictator, who alone ploughing four acres of 
land with his own hand wiping the swet 
from his head he put on his Sunday coat 
and knocked the enemy on the head. 

What was Sodom? Sodom was the bad 
city that was destroyed by fire and tomb- 
stones from heaven falling on it. 

Pibroch means the name of an ancient, 
as a Roman or any other ancient. 

Corse means a big circle, as the race corse. 

Pinion—the thought of people about other 

ople. 
= se FF Ft 
You wave your fan with such a graceful art, 
You brush the dust off from the oldest heart. 


No woman yet, since they were made all, 
Has ever got quite outside of the cradle. 


If too easy she should be, 
I, beholding, quit her; 
If the thing’s too hard for me, 
Trying proves too bitter. 
Girls, now see, 
Best it is to love with easy 
Difficulty. 
—From the Spanish of Campoamor. 
Fe Ft 
Mr. Wm. Walsh, of the firm of Merrick, 
Walsh and Phelps, is now connected with 
Bolland’s, Seventh and Locust. 


21 
SPRING BLOSSOMS OF FASHION. 





Automobile fashions are the only serious, 
hard-working styles we get. All else are 
laces and ribbons. With the coming of 
spring there is an outburst of color in the 
city. With hyacinths and pansies in every 
park and square, dazzling glass and jewels 
and draperies in every shop window, and 
glancing, fluttering April hues on every 
woman that passes, the world is bright with 
sunshine. 

I like to see silks come into fashion be- 
cause they shimmer on the sidewalk. 
When furs and heavy tailor dresses are put 
away and flowery hats begin to blossom, and 
graceful, shining foulards to laugh back the 
sunlight, then every human being looks 
more cheerful. 

Fifth avenue and the shopping streets fur- 
nish just now many color studies. Yester- 
day afternoon I sawa costume so simple 
and elegant and dainty that I wish it might 
be before the eyes of every woman who in- 
sists upon heaping superfluous trimming 
upon trimming. 

The dress was of beige-colored peau de 
soie, showered with embroidered chenille 
moons. These and nothing else around the 
bottom of the skirt. Then a plaited bolero, 
very short, embroidered in similiar fashion. 
This showed a draped belt of blue liberty 
silk and a blouse of plaited white silk mus- 
lin. The bolero was bordered with silver- 
spangled white velvet galon. All details of 
collar and sleeves were exquisite. The 
crowing feature of the toilet was a toque of 
beige-colored lace, trimmed with white 
plumes. 

Within two blocks I met another toilet 
worthy of description. Of turquoise blue 
satin cloth was this second dress, the skirt 
mounted in flat plaits, across which at the 
bottom were stitched occasional straps of 
light brown velvet. 

The construction of the corsage was com- 
plex. Between straps of the cloth, buttoned 
or held by strass buckles, showed a_ vest of 
beige-colored muslin incrusted with guipure. 
Collar and belt were of green silk em- 
broidered with silver filigree. The sleeves, 
flat at top and expanding at the bottom, 
were trimmed with brown velvet straps, and 
filled in with puffs of beige-colored muslin. 

The hat was of beige-colored straw 
trimmed with tulle and feathers. 

—Ellen Osborn. 


Fe SF 


Once a Kansas zephyr strayed 
Where a brass-eyed bird-pup played, 
And that foolish canine bayed 
At that zephyr, in a gay, 
Semi-idiotic way. 
Then that zephyr, in about 
Half a jiffy, took that pup, 
Tipped him over wrong side up, 
Then turned him wrong side out. 
And it calmly journeyed thence, 
With a barn and string of fence. 
—Eugene Ware's Poems. 
Fe Ft 


Best Watches—Mermod & Jaccard’s, 





SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES, 


$5.00 PER 


ANNUM. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST 
COMPANY, 
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TRAILING ARBUTUS. 


So much of April has to be taken up with 
rain and clouds that ona chilly, drizzling 
day we are apt to forget the hours of sweet, 
hot sunshine that are taking turns with the 
rain to melt the frost out of our hills and 
woods. But the moment the rain is over, or 
before—a vigorous boy or girl is not going 
to be hurt by an April shower—let us go out 
and look for the first spring flowers. 

As far as I have seen, the race for first 
place in the spring pageant of flowers re- 
sults in atie. If you find a Mayflower just 
peeping open on the edge of a wood, you 
are pretty sure to see a nodding blue hepat- 
ica on the same day. The time of year 
varies, of course, as you go farther North, 
and with the particular season; but it is a 
good plan to beon the lookout for these 
two flowers, the leaders of the procession as 
early as the first warm days in April. 

The Mayflower (Eplega repens) also called 
trailing arbutus and ground laurel, belongs 
to the heath family, of which the rhododen- 
dron, the blueberry and the English heather 
also are members. Every one knows its 
lovely, shell-like, pink-and-white flowers, and 
the delicate fragrance, the first and most 
exquisite breath of the spring. 

It is a little trailing plant with a tough, 
rusty stem, and heart-shaped leaves very 
thickly netted, of a rather dull, light green. 
The flowers grow in clusters. They are 
gamopetalous; that is, instead of having five 
petals, as one would think, there is really 
but one petal—a slender tube opening out 
into five points. They vary from pure white 
to a deep, rose pink. 

Look first along the southern edge of a 
wood, on some bank or hillside facing the 
sun and sheltered from all the cold north 
winds. You will be pretty sure at last to 
see a little white star, and then a cluster of 
pink buds. 

A few days later you will find them blos- 
soming thickly through the places that they 
like best of all—fields of dead, dry grass, 
and brown, hummocky pastures. Here you 
will probably find the pinkest ones, usually 
one plant by itself that, for some reason, has 
deep, rose-colored flowers, while all its 
neighbors are in apple-blossom pink and 
white. The dark pink Mayflowers are much 
prized, but they are hardly more beautiful 
than the pure white ones, which blossom 
deep in the woods long after their sisters in 
the fields have withered. These Mayflow- 
ers growing in the woods have a character 
of their own; the plant is usually thin and 
straggling, not compact like those in the 
open field; the leaves are large and very 
green, andthe large white flowers are apt to 
come singly instead of in thick clusters. 

But, wherever you try to find Mayflowers, 
you must know how to look for them. 
When you see a flower, follow the stem 
carefully, and you will find that it brings up 
with it half a dozen pink clusters that were 
wholly hidden. Only sometimes, after a 
warm spring rain, the little flowers seem to 
come out to drink, and where the day before 
you could scarcely find one, you will see 
hundreds. 

And a word about how to pick them. The 
stems are very tough. You try to break 
them, then totwist them; then you givea pull 
and up the whole thing comes. Take two 
good things with you on your spring walks— 
patience and a penknife, and don’t, because 
you like Mayflowers, destroy the little plants 
that might give so much pleasure to you and 
to other people year after year.—S?. Nich- 


olas. 





‘*The new Garden of Eden.”’ 


UTAH | 
AND | 
SALT LAKE. 


A land rich in minera's, grains, fruits and 
vegetables, developed from the sage brush by 
ndustrious and intelligent labor; a city 
unique in its location and its character, 
having a delightful climate and every other 
inducement for a sojourn there. Reached by 
the through connections of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


For a copy of Four Track Series No. 3, 
‘“‘America’s Summer Resorts,’”’ send a 2-cent 
stamp to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York: 
or 
Send 5 cents for a sample copy of the Four 
Track News, a beautifully illustrated monthly 
magazine of travel and education. 


















Bulington 
L Houte 


A FAST 
DENVER TRAIN. 


No. 5 from St. Louis at 2:15 P. M., 
arriving Denver at 3:15 P. M. next day, 
allows a full half day in St. Louis and a 
good part of the next afternoon in Denver. 
It is the only through train to Colorado from 
St. Louis in the afternoon. 


Immediate connections for interior Colo- 
rado points. 


Another Denver train from St. Louis at 
9:00 P. M. 


Personally conducted California Excur- 
sions weekly via Denver, Scenic Colorado 
and Salt Lake City. 


For tickets, berths, descriptive illustrated 
matter and other information, apply City 
Ticket Office, Southwest Corner Broadway 
and Olive street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cheap-Rate 
Excursions 
California 


April 20 to 27, account National 
Convention, Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Los Angeles, 
Anybody may go—at $50 round 

trip from Chicago, $47.50 from St. 
Louis, $45.00 from Kansas City. 
Corresponding rates from all 

points east. 

Choice of direct routes returning, 
final limit June 25. 

On the way visit Indian Pueblos, 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, 

Yosemite and San Joaquin Valley. 
The Santa Fe is the comfortable 
way to go—superb service of The 
Callfornia Limited; personally 
conducted tourist-car excursions; 
Harvey meals, best in the world. 
Write for our books, enclosing 

10 cents in stamps. 


Santa Fe 


A. ANDREWS, General Agent, 
108 N. 4th Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





NEW ORLEANS () 


Oliveitalis 


Alabama. 
© GREAT PINE BELT PLATFAU oF THESUNNY SOUTH 
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WORLD FAMED 45 4x ALL-THE-YFAR HEALTH RFSORT 








JACKSONVILLE 




















KANSAS CITY" 


Trains Leave St. Louis at 10:00 P.M and 


Matchless Equipment, 
Reclining Chair Cars (Free) 


Standard and Compartment Sleepers 


- { 
Revebving Chair Parlor Cars (Pree) | 


EMBRACING LIBRARY, 
ROOM, SMOKING AND LOUNGING 
APARTMENTS AND OBSERVATION Fé> 
CILITINS OM BOTH DAY AND NIGH 


TRaDm 
“<The Only Way.” 








6:20 A. M. Daily. 


—AaND— 
Gt WIGHT TRAINS, 


G8 DAY TRAINA AND 


Cafe Dining Cars, 
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Have your Front Door and Vestibule 
Varnished this Spring with our 


Marine Exterior Varnish. 


A Quart ($1.10) will do it. 
Sealed cans only. “Watch Out.” 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY, 
St. Louis Department. 300 South Fourth. 


HOT SPRINGS ARKANSAS... 
THE PARK HOTEL 


Under new management. Entirely fire-proo! 
$30,000 in recentimprovements. Finest Cafe au 
Grill Rooms west of New York, A strictly firs! 
class Family Hotel, catering only to eelect J 
tronage. Cuisine unexcelled, J. R. Hays, fo 
merly Prop. Grand Hotel, Mackinac Islam 
Mich., and C. A. Brant, formerly Supt. Uni 
League Club, Chicago, Lessees. 








MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 


CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE, 
204 N. FOURTH STREET 


Established 1850. Telephone | 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

OYE AND CLEANING WOR: 8 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 
614 OLive Sreeer, 
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The Mirror 


CRAWFORD’S 


Our Superior Goods offered at as Low Prices as the common everyday stuff so freely advertised, is the magnet 
which draws all the women of ordinary intelligence to “ST. LOUIS’ GREATEST STORE.” 


Millinery Department. 


We are still in the lead in Millinery, and, owing 
to chic and stylish up-to-date Hats, both trimmed 
and bodies, we are sure to stay right at the front 
and keep on leading. We are showing a larger 
and better line of goods in this department than 
ever before. 

200 dozen Cuban Body Hats—the scarcest 
thing in the market to-day—plain and fancy 
straw—actually worth 69c—Sale Price............ 39c 

We are showing the very latest Hat in the 
market—the “ALICE ROOSEVELT”— 
trimmed with lace scarf or velvet ribbon— 
ma UGE 5) So ee ad naa toe $7.98 to $11.98 

$1.25 for one of the prettiest little Trimmed 
Hats in the city—actually worth $2.98— 
TES CHS. sxtia cio ee aoa ios $1.25 

Special for this week—Rose and Foliage 
a weer worth 25c bunch—Sale 


POC icccsccsctcass iin Sve 
All the new y shades in “Poppies and Geraniums 
—Prices from.............22.....::-.-++: 19c to $1.98 bunch 





Suits, Cloaks, Jackets, 
Waists, etc. 


We will place on sale this week the entire stock 
of Fine Tailor-Made Suits, Skirts, Jackets and 
Raglans, bought from the well-known manufactur- 
ers, Kurlander Bros., 7th and Washington avenue, 
at about 50 cents on the dollar. Come early and 
secure a big bargain. 


For $5.75—A Natty Blouse Jacket, made of a 
quality of Venetian Cloth—new collar and 
cuffs—finished with wide belt—Kurlander’s 
price, GB:75—Ous Prices... os-issns.c--2-00s $5.75 

For $8.50—Nobby Eton Jackets, made of fine 
Peau de Soie—large collar, handsomely 
trimmed with fancy black and white braid— 
new flare cuffs—Kurlander’s price, $12.50— 

Ca ie irinccbeapacracnoinashc tr aging ... $8.50 

For $5.98 we are going to ‘al on sale this 
week a beautiful Unlined Dress Skirt, an 
entirely new style, called the Clementine, 
made with eight rows of stitching at bottom 
of flounce, three rows on top, four clusters 
in a row—satin fold to match between each 
row-—-Kurlander’s price, eg 75—Our Soe 
Flyer, only... és ---. $5.98 

Sold He Crawford’s Ege 


For $11.75—Ladies’ Tailor-Made Suits— 
colors, black. castor, blue, tan and oxford— 
Kurlander’s price, $22.50—Our Flyer, 


For $7.50—Ladies’ Castor, Gray, Blue and 
Black Tailor-Made Suits—made of Vene- 
tian, Homespun and Serges—Kurlander’s 
price, $15.00—Our Price......................0..000--. $7.50 


Our assortment of Ladies’ Suits and Skirts 
can not be yd in style, quality or 
price—beautiful suits............ $25.00 up to $65.00 


All garments altered free of charge. 


LINENS. 


See Window. 


Continuation of last week’s bargains. 
A new shipment of Sample Table Linens, 
Towels, Napkins, Crashes, etc, reached 
us yesterday and are now placed on sale. 
These goods will go at less than cost to 


manufacture. 


50 sample pieces 66-inch Bleached All-Linen 
Table Damask, with brilliant satin finish; a 
manufacturer’s bargain at 85c; our price, 
a edirsensicree iene nevietn trimmers sicanen’ teins: GOO 


25 sample pieces 72-inch Bleached All-Linen 
Irish and Scotch Double Damasks. Partic- 
ular attention is called to the extra weight of 
these gorgeous goods; cost to manufacture, 

SL. 15s GUL PENG, WOT FRE nn... ccn wencseccenscossasen 75c 


27 sample pieces 68-inch All-Linen Silver 
Bleached Mercerized Table Damask; these 
linens are a wonder to look at, as they are a 
steamed fabric and therefore warranted not 
to shrink; cost to manufacture, $1.00; our 
spaliati, Cnet NOE eis sissies eases sili ieC lida 75¢ 


15 sample pieces 72-inch All-Linen Silver 
Bleached German Table Damask, a marvel 
in finish and design; cost to manufacture, 
$1.39; our price, per yard. ...$1 00 


NAPKINS. 


500 dozen sample Napkins, 18-inch size, silver 
bleached, strictly free from dressing; cost 
to manufacture, $1.35; our price, per 
ne a cancasciceaia 

250 dozen sample Napkins, 20-inch size, all- 


linen silver bleached, extra heavy; cost to 
manufacture, $1 69; our price, per dozen....$1.25 


TOWELS AND CRASHES. 


9,000 yards 19-inch Bleached red-bordered 
Roller Toweling; cost to manufacture, 10c; 
np. REE IRATE Tec 

5,000 yards 18-inch extra heavy Bleached 
Crash, all-linen round-thread weave; cost to 
manufacture, 12}éc; our price, per yard........ 10c 

10 sample cases, consisting of 500 dozen 
Bleached Fringed Cotton Marseilles Towels; 
cost to manufacture, 8!4c; our price, per 


250 dozen All-Linen Knotted Fringed Dam- 
ask Towels in plain white and blue border; 
cost to manufacture, 20c; our price, per 


150 doz. 20x40 linen-finished German Huck 
Towels; cost to manufacture, 25c; our 
price, per towel............... sia saieose SOM 

100 dozen 25x60 Ssashed “Turkish. Dewels; 
the largest towel ever seen; cost to manu- 
facture, 421éc; our price, per towel................ 25c 


A BARGAIN IN SAMPLE SETS. 


50 sample sets, consisting of one cloth 8-12 
and one dozen Napkins to match, all-linen; 
cost to manufacture, $3.00; our price, per 
eee i css ease sarboisisatetisWicnihios istaes le ea) $1.98 


A Gigantic Catch in Table Covers, 


Just 50 of them, and they are samples, too; 
all a trifle soiled on the outside; 6-4 im- 
ported velvet and plush covers in rich, tasty 
designs; cost to manufacture, $500; our 
Us, I coves cccincaeeaaand $2.75 


BED SPREADS. 


400 samples, White Fringed Bed Spreads, 
full size; cost to manufacture, $1.25; our 
I, TE CU csicsicahiguiletesiscerdateinanisooninl $1.00 

250 samples White Fringed Crochet Bed 
Spreads; these spreads are individually 
fringed and have a reversible weave; cost 
to manufacture, $1.69; our price, per 
COE See RRR 5 AOR NS, REL ESSE Ron pre ee $1.39 

100 samples 10-4 size Colored Bed Spreads. 
This is the famous brand known as the 
“Mitcheline Spread;” they come in cardinal 
red and gobelin blue; perfect in washing; 
cost to manufacture, $2.00; our price, per 

saicinestiend dee _ .- $1 50 

75 samples extra size White Marseilles Bed 
Spreads, with patent border finish; cost to 
manufacture, $3 25; our price, per spread..$2.50 

About 20 largest-size White Marseilles Quilts, 
hand-painted flowers in center, finest goods 
made; we offer the balance much below cost 
of importation. Prices run from $8.50 to 


$20 eagh. 


D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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me JUDGE & DOL PH 22%: 


ECONOMICAL 


Aside from the great beauty of this new store and its appointments, is always added the attractiveness of Low Prices. 


PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION OF OUR RIGHTFUL USE OF THE WORD 


New Drug Store, 515 Olive 1 


as applied 
to our 


And here is a little explanation of why Judge & 


Dolph prices are true low prices: We never buy anything “just to sell” at 10c or 97c, as the case may be; our prices are based on standard goods—articles of quality. 


COR SE ah aii ath i Reid I 


HOUSE CLEANING bie 


Floor Shine—quarts, 65c; pints. . 46c 
Sapolio pelcrainiulics Waigsded Moveshegeee osweuh 5c 

Large Greek Sponges, “each.. 
Diamond Dyes, all colors.. -P 
Rubber Gloves, reg. price $1,50... 95c 

Chamois Skin (size 18x26), reg. price 25c.]7co 
Moth Balls, at, lb 5c 
Ammonia, per pint bottle ....... ..... - 10c 
Gordon’s Pure Glycerine, per lb 19c 

Witch Hazel a Ss), Led -_ bottle. I7e 








PATENT MEDICIN ES. 


Duffy’s Malt Whiskey, reg. $1.00............ é 7Ic 





Hostetter’s Bitters, reg. — CK cadhetaoterest 8c 
= Hoff’s Extract Malt, reg. 35c... 25c 
* Sanury ... -pviteals Spiiensiasly ose enbeias 83c 
De Lacy Hair Tonic, ....2.. .. ececeeeeeeee FIC 
MVE OF PAGG... cncsvcecsccsassscenesecsancethes coins . 87 
OO . 25¢ 
Bromo Quinine... ..-. [Bc 
s.8.S 7Ic 
Coke Dandruff Cure.. 75c 


PITT i 


THE FINEST CIGARS. 


(Imported.) 
Bock Panetelas, box 100, $12.00; 2 for....25c 
Henry Clay—Ultra Panetelas, reg. price, 3 

for 50c; box 50.. 7.00 
Manuel Garcias, 3 for 50c size; 

OE aa eet a srrrreee $7.00 
Maradona— -Matinees, boxof 50 .... $7.00 
Geo. W. Nichol’s “Solace” Cigar, 15c; oe 

dinner cigars, box of 25 
La Fernandina’s 15c size; box of 50.. $6. bo 


Mo=eeerz SS: a ne ee ee ee 
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: BATH REQUISITES. 


Bath Sprays, both double and single; can be 
attached to any bath tub faucet— 
Double. reg price $2.00; our price.... $1.35 
Sinyles, reg. price $175; our price .$7 19 
Cash’s Patent Rough Bath Towels, bleached 
or unbleached, a very valuable adjunct to 
the bath. Reg. price $1.60; 
our price, ¢ach.. 1,389 
Cash’s Patent Rough Bath Mitts, bleached or 
unbleached; reg. 75c and 85c pair; 
our price, pair.. .. 
Also a large assor!ment of Turkish Bath Mitts 
at greatly reduced prices. 
Extension Handle Bath Brush, reg. 75c.39c¢ 
080800808080 


DIFFERENT SODA WATER 


“Handsome is as handsome does,’ Thus 
the most beautiful fountain in St. Louis 
could not produce the finest soda if the finest 
ingredients were not used. 

Mr. Dury, in charge,is anexpert of wide 
fame and his delicious drinks are a revela- 
tion to this town. ‘There’s a deliciousness to 
all nis refreshing drinks that you won’t find 
elsewhere. 3 ‘ 

Here’s one of his novelties ruuning this 
weck: 


' PING PONG PUNCH. 


COMUNE WOM COR CC MO ee 


TOILET ARTICLES. 


Mennen’s Talcum, reg 25c anaes 
Swan’s Down Face Powder, reg 20c.. 9c 
Pozzoni Face Powder, reg. 50c ae 

Purified Borated Taicum, per Ib. box..... 25c | 
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LADIES’ RUBBER GOODS 


What a relief it must be to refined women 
to know that there isin St. Louis’ greatest 
drug store a commodious department, 
perfectly private, and in charge of an ex- 
perienced nurse, where rubber goods of every 
description can be inspectéd, and,if pur- 
chased, you’ve saved at least one-third of 
what you would have paid elsewhere. 
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SOAPS. 


Kirk’s Juvenile Soap. reg. 25c cake........... .. 


Genuine 4711 Glycerine Soap, 
TOP, COO CREO. ...6. Sicw ge aid 
Craddock’s Blue Soap, reg. 10c_ 


Sayman’s Soap, reg. 10c cake... 
Parker’s Tar Soap, reg. 25c cake... 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. reg. ET A Ie 
Williams’ Shaving Soap, reg. 10c.. 

Colgate’s Shaving Soap, reg. 10c .............. 


MADAME PRESCOTT Rama a aeclanbetapanees. 5 


OF NEW YORK 


Will continue to give facial massage, and 
her experienced assistant will demonstrate 
the various complexion specialties manufac- 
tured by her. There is evidently much merit 
in these goods. They seem to be far superior 
to all other similar preparations, judging 
from the happy results reported to us in the 
last two weeks You are cordially invited 
to calland see Madam Prescott. 
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Tooth Powders and Brushes. 


Sanitol Tooth Powder, reg. 25c.. ....... .....J]oe 
Graves Tooth Powder, reg. 25Sc................. IIc 
Sanitol Tooth Paste, reg. 25c.. ..... ........ lle 


Rubifoam, reg. 25c 
Listerine, reg. 25c .......... 

Arnica Tooth Soap, reg. 25¢. 
ee ee 
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JUDGE & DOLPH’S New Drug Store, 515 Olive St. 


min 


Midway Between Barr’s Corner and Scruggs’ Olive Street Entrance. 


RUBBER SUNDRIES. 


Rubber Diaper, reg. 50c .. 
Invalid Rings (according to size), bes” #535 sa 
ODER EMI oo aie nesass useid chests tie te 


Air Pillows (large double pillows), yg 


cover, reg. price, $2.00 and $2. 3) SE 
OS ES Ee ret 
Extra large Creton-Covered Filion, od 


$3.50; our price.. 
Single Piliow, silk. covered, very ‘ite’ ree 
price, $3.00; our price...  ......::.. 
Something entirely RE es 
Cloth-lined Hot- Water Bottle— 
The Sunset (red) reg, price $1.50... 98c 
The Twilight (slate,) reg. Dag $1. 50. 98c 
Hodgeman’s Style C, Rapid-Flow Fountain 
Syringe, size 2 quarts, 4 nozzles, fully 
guaranteed in every respect, possesses 
many advantages and is of superior 38 
ity, reg. price, $2.00; our price. $1.3 
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One more week—Societé Siyeieniie ae. “| 
unscented, reg. 50c cake . =] 
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DINING BELOW STAIRS. 





That the author of “The Imitator” knew 
very accurately what he was writing about is 
evident from scores of items current in the 
fashionable columns of the newspapers. 
Note the following, from the Philadelphia 
Press, and compare it with the description 
of the dinner in the very first chapter of the 
MIRROR’S anonymous novel: 

“The jolly ‘Dungeon’ has been a factor of 
New York Bohemian life for about three 
years, but it did not become a fashionable 
fad until this winter. Nowadays if you 
would be thoroughly up-to-date in New York 
life, you must partake of its pleasures. Many 
clubs and private organizations have initiated 
the ‘Dungeon’ functions and give beef- 
steak dinners of their own on much the 
same plan, but they lack the peculiar charm 
of those held in the West Twenty-fourth 
street cellar. 

“ ‘Benny’ Singer—he of the infectious 
smile and genial personality—originated the 
idea. ‘Benny,’ ex-hotel keeper, stage- 
manager and formerly associated with the 
late playwright, Hoyt, is widely known of 
theatrical people. They have been his 
chief patrons. Lillian Russell and May 
Irwin have each given jolly dinners to stage 
folk there recently. 

“Young ‘Joe’ Leiter was the first man in 
the public eye to patronize the ‘Dungeon.’ 
The favors he distributed on this occasion 
cost $4,000. Since then all kinds of people 
—professional, commercial, theatrical and 
artistic—have fallen victims to the fad, so 
that now it is necessary to engage a night 
several weeks in advance, so great is the 
demand. 

“The ‘Dungeon’ is reached down a flight 


of steps from the pavement and along a dark 
hall. Weird music comes from the distance. 
There is a clanking of chains and a rattling 
of padlocks as the barred doors swing open. 

“Then the lights goup; the colored 
singers break into ‘rag time,’ and the guests 
are swathed in long white aprons. Each 
takes a seat behind a box on the bench that 
runs around the room. 

“First sherry is served as an appetizer. 
Then come the steaks, each one six inches 
thick and the best that canbe had. ‘Benny’ 
broils them over charcoal in sight of the 
diners. They are cut in delicate slices and 
passed around piping hot. It’s wonderful 
what an amount of steak one can eat in this 
way on thin pieces of toast. 

“When the appetites for steaks have been 
satiated, big English mutton chops are 
served in the same way. 

“There is no hurry about it. Songs and 
stories lengthen the meal to hours. Nothing 
else is served except celery and beer, which 
is ever on tap. 

“Then the guests amuse themselves as 
they please. The place is theirs for the 
night. They doff the aprons and everybody 
is discovered to be in evening dress. It’s a 
novel sight. Beautiful women in elaborate 
toilets and flashing gems cavorting in a cake- 
walk in a dingy cellar! 

“But it’s lots of fun. 

“So far New York has a monopoly of this 
queer kind of dinner party, but it will 
doubtless spread to Philadelphia and other 
cities soon.” 

As “The Imitator” was serially published 
last summer its author is evidently vastly in 
advance of our newspapers. 

FF ut 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


AS TO MAE. 





It seems rather harsh, but when you come 
right down to the exact properties in the 
case, the only thing you can do with Mae is 
to take her gently away somewhere and there 
quietly kill her. She should be buried 
where she falls. The ground should be 
stamped down and sodded to an even sur- 
face. There should not bea trace left to 
indicate where Mae rests. We want to ob- 
literate Mae. We want to exterminate Mae 
and then go on as_ hopefully as we can, try- 
to forget that we ever had a Mae. 

Why we ever had a Mae anyway is a 
question some might ask. Probably it would 
be going against Providence to ask it. It’s 
our cross, most likely. The only thing to do 
is to wear the cross as long as you can, and 
then kill Mae. 

Damn Mae, as the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
would say. That is, he didn’t mention Mae, 
but he said something was damned rot, and 
if Mae isn’t that kind of rot, why, then, 
what is? And there you are, with clerical 
authority back of you for saying out loud all 
the things you have thought every time you 
saw Mae’s name in print. 

And who is Mae, anyway? She isn’t 
English; she isn’t Dutch, Spanish or Eye- 
talian. And, by the Lord Harry, she isn’t 
American. Can anybody conceive of an 
American Mae? If anybody can, hunt him 
out and lynch him. It’s the most appropri- 
ate attention you can pay him, and then 
to society his taking off will be a boon— 
a sweet boon. No, we have no American 
Maes. That is, itis to be wished that we 
have as few as possible. Nobody .would 
like the job of taking a nice American 
girl out somewhere and then killing her. 





And yet it would have to be done if she 
had the Mae habit hopelessly fixed on 
her. It’s a mussy kind of a job, but the 
“Maes” have got to be done forin some 
way. Murder seems the only way out. 

And then there is “Mayme” and “Jean;” 
what are you going to do with them? Well, 
of course, in those cases, that’s a death with 
painful accessories. “Mayme” naturally 
leads to mayhem, and suggests its own 
remedy of breaking on the wheel. And as 
to “Jean,“ which is the beginning of a de- 
cent French name, why, there was Jeanne 
d’Arc, who was burned alive for not doing 
half so bad. 

But this age is beyond all that. What we 
want to do is to give “Mae” and “Mayme” 
and “Jean” decent deaths, and, above all, 
burials that areout of sight. We need the 
room they take for our own gentle Mays 
and our own modest Marys and our own 
sincere Janes. 

“Mae,” “Mayme,” “Jean”—faugh! 

Damn ’em! as the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
would say.—V. Y. Evening Sun. 

et SH 

“Show me, please, the latest thing in 
artistic switches,” said the American Lady 
in Paris, to the Dealer in Human Hair.” 

“Certainment, Madame. What color?” 

“Oh, goodness, I don’t know. It’s for 
my husband’s sister in New York. (After 
a pause) Well, I tell you. Just give me 
the latest modish shade. I guess it will 
do.”—San Francisco Town Talk. 

Fe Ft 

E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 

mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway an¢ 


Locust street. 
Importers and Sellers of Fine Diamonds. 
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For Mother For Springtime y 
and the For Sister For a Birthday <4 
For Sweetheart Foran Engagement YY 
For Wife For a Wedding 





are known symbols wherever the sun of civilization has 


risen. This trade mark indicates purity and perfection in 


By Ernest McGaffey 
brewing, and has been used on more bottles than any other 


: Jonnets Jo a Wife : 
; 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Uerse in the past quarter of a century. 


label in the world. 


Found only on the bottling of 
CUSE CRIT SO IRS: TOMER ae Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 


in a slide case. 





Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n,) 4 


St. Louis, U. S. A. PRICE, $1.25 
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Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black and 
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The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Tan, Faust, Pale-Lager, Anheuser-Standard, 





Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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i Published by WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
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A VERY PLEASANT ROUTE 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 





The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 
Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston—in fact, nearly all the 


Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswega, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 


This is the Scenic Railway—It Runs Through the Ozarks. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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DALLAS, TEX. 4 
{| P ApRIL 22-25 
ei | United 


/\ || We Confederate | 
Ss Veterans’ Reunion 
LOW EXCURSION FARES 


ST. LOUIS - - $13.60 

KANSAS CITY - - 10.00 

HANNIBAL - - 13.50 
Proportionate Fares from Other Points. 


The Best Way to Dallas is “The KATY Way.” 

















